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which has taken place in these columns and elsewhere, so 
much misapprehension should still exist as to the real aims 

and objects involved in the present «ffort to popularise rifle 
shooting throughout the country as a means of national defence. 
But when we consider the absolute newress of the whole thing, 
cause for wonder vanishes. Sport with the rifle—big game 
shooting, rook shooting, and the like—is familiar enough, and to 
most sportsmen long-range target practice, with weapons of 
military type, is either known or known of. When, however, 
we come to consider a kind of rifle shooting in which men of 
every class can take part these things afford no precedent. It 
must first of all be recognised that at present no such thing 
exists in this country as a national pastime of rifle shooting. 
Short-range marksmanship has been heard of as a form of 
amusement in which they indulge on the Continent and in 
America, but for ourselves we know nothing about it, and until 
quite recently did not want to know. Only in December last 
did the people of this country suddenly awake to the conscious- 
ness that they could not shoot, and possessed no means of 
familiarising themselves with the firearms they might conceivably 
be called upon to handle in some national emergency. Last 
December was a time of stress, and it is curious to observe how 
fervently, on such occasions, the British civilian seeks facilities 
train himself for war, and how, in time of peace, he does what 

e can to make war inevitable by entir glecting < 

or eh cemratg y entirely neglecting all personal 
To take one instance of this without going very far back. 
After the Crimea and the Indiaa Mutiny efforts were made to 
provide what may be called a second line of land defence, on 


fs seems at first sight strange that, after all the discussion 
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much the same lines as the movement for te formation of rifle 
clubs shapes itself to-day. In September, 1857, a little book, 
mostly concerned with the use of that then new weapon the 
revolver, was written by a Lieutenant P. E. Dove, and published 
by A. and C. Black. A part of this work deals with “ Rifle 
Clubs and the Defence of the Country,” from a standpoint 
almost identical with that adopted by the advocates of the same 
scheme at the present time. ‘The English and the Scottish 
people,” says Mr. Dove, “are a warlike and a weapon-lovirg 
people, and they would take enthusiastically to the rifle if the 
thing were properly encouraged.”” Evidently proper encourage- 
ment was lacking, or, possibly, the promoters of the clubs pinned 
their faith to the Service rifle of the time (which would be the 
Enfield muzzle-loader), for certainly we know the scheme failed. 
Again, is there not a familiar sound about this: ‘“ If the Govern- 
ment would grant rifle grounds and rifle prizes, there would be 
no lack of riflemen. The young would like no better amusement, 
and could have no better training than an afternoon of real 
shooting; not drilling and marching, which are perfect nonsense 
for riflemen, but ‘ good honest shooting,’ as honest Roger Ascham 
has it. If once trained to look steadily along the sights, and to 
pull steadily with the forefinger, they would never forget the art, 
and would always be available . . Make the Saturday 
afternoon a general blaze of rifles from the Larid’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s!”” There is much more of it; suggestions for inter- 
club contests, for medal shoots, for the providing of prizes—every- 
thing, in fact, which should have made the scheme a success, 
and which yet failed to do it. In another book of the same 
period appears a list of “‘ Regulations for a Rifle Club not 
intended to be enrolled for Military Service,” which it is 
distinctly interesting to compare with the new model rules 
to be brought out for the use of clubs by the special committee 
of the National Rifle Association. The point to notice is the 
perfect accord with a special resolution of the National Rifle 
Association, passed some forty years later: ‘“‘ That the war in 
South Africa having proved the great value of an irregular force 
of skilled marksmen for national defence, the council consider it 
very important that the formation of rifle clubs should be pro- 
moted throughout the kingdom.” And the worst of it is that all 
these lessons and efforts of the past have been so completely 
thrown away and forgotten that the formation of rifle clubs in 
this country is veritably a new thing—most people seem even to 
think an unheard-of thing. Since archery vanished from the 
village greens there has been no national marksmanship in 
Britain, and it is so fatally easy to leave things as they are. 

Now on all hands it is agreed that more rifle shooting and 
better rifle shooting is a national necessity, and that any scheme 
showing reasonable prospects of helping on that consummation is 
worthy of a measure of suppport. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment to increase the number of ranges, supply more ammunition 
for military practice, and exact a higher standard of efficiency in 
shooting, will accomplish much in this direction. But when all 
that can be done on these lines has been done, the immeasurably 
greater part of our population will still be left without any 
poss ble means of exercising themselves in the use of firearms. 
Rifle clubs now, as in 1857, seem to be the one expedient possible 
to popularise the rifle in any real sense. Although the attitude 
of the Government towards such clubs is at present far from 
clearly defined, it has already been made evident that a measure 
of*sympathy and support may confidently be anticipated. To 
members of recognised rifle clubs, exemption from the operation 
of the Gun Licence Act, 1870, is practically assured, although 
the conditions of ‘‘recognition,’’ which, apparently, is to be a 
function of the War Office, are as yet unknown. That Service 
rifles, either free or at any specially low rate, will not be supplied 
by the Government, Lord Lansdowne has made it abundantly 
clear. His attitude in this respect is apparently regarded by 
some of the newly-formed clubs as something of a hardship, but 
there is certainly much to be said for the stand he has taken. If 
Service rifles and ammunition were to be supplied at anything 
less than cost price, the nation would be providing a kind of 
endowment for members of clubs without receiving any guarantee 
of service inreturn. Itis unfortunate that the War Office appears 
to attach some importance to the idea that rifle clubs may affect, 
detrimentally, recruiting for the Volunteer force, cespite the 
opinion given by the National Rifle Association that ‘the 
encouragement of rifle practice would tend rather to fill than to 
deplete the ranks of the Volunteer corps, many of which have 
great difficulty in getting a large proportion of their men to fire 
at the ranges.” All things considered, however, there is every 
indication that the new clubs will get at least a fair field, with 
possibly a little favour, but the rifle clubs will do well to 
take for their own the words of the wise Greek: “If you will 
have anything good receive it from ‘yourself.” 

What the members of most rifle clubs will have to receive 
f-om themselves 1s a range on. which to shoot, and this, adopting 
of course. the continental system, should not be very difficult in 
most districts. Ranges three miles in length, safe for use with 
the Lee-Enfield rifle, can never be plentiful in this country, for 
few landowners will be found willing to emulate the cxample of 
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that friend of the immortal Stalky who constructed a full-sized 
range acruss the heart of his estate, and for reward was regarded 
as an ‘erring maniac” by “the surrounding families who lived 
in savage seclusion among woods full of pheasants.” Protected 
grounds, safe for shooting at r1ooyds., or even up to 5o0oyds., 
might, however, be constructed almost anywhere. A report from 
the Hythe School of Musketry to the Secretary of State for War 
points out that such ranges are usually very dangerous, seeing that 
if a bullet escapes at 20oyds. it has a free travel of 800yds. further 
than a similar bullet topping a stop-butt on a 1,oooyds. range. 
This, however, presupposes the use of the Lee-Enfield rifle, or of 
a weapon effective at considerable distances, whereas such arms 
would neither be obtainable nor required by the marksmen. on 
a short range. Fairly heavy rifles, single loaders, in every 
way suitable for shoulder shooting, would be cheaper, better for 
the special purpose, and as useful for preliminary training in the 
use of firearms as the Service rifle itself. The ammunition, too, 
would be less costly, and towards these various expenses it may 
not be quite unreasonable to look for at least a grant in aid from 
Imperial funds. Meantime, an encouraging sign is the fact that 
nearly a dozen of the new clubs have managed to find ranges for 
themselves w.thout any outside aid whatever. Many of them 
have followed the example of the Birmingham Small Bore: Rifle 
Club, and have adopted a system of practice approximating in 
some-respects to that of the continental clubs—z.e., shoulder 
shooting with fine-sighted rifles at distances not exceeding 
30ooyds. A few of the speakers at the National Rifle Association’s 
winter meeting on February 28th voiced the dislike which 
expert long-range marksmen not unnaturally entertain for a style 
of practice so dissimilar to that in which they excel. But, 
although for the majority of civilian clubs only short ranges can 
be obtained, there exists no valid reason why, if any opportunity is 
vouchsafed for long-range shooting, the members shou!.| not take 
advantage of it, and the recent speech of the Duke of Cambridge 
shows that a helping hand will be held out to them. 











ago to the splendid outburst of patriotic feeling which 

attended the news of the relief of Ladysmith, and the end 
of that week produced an even more remarkable manifestation. 
In a moment of happy inspiration the Queen decided to spend 
three days in London, and to afford to her metropolitan subjects 
every opportunity of seeing her face. It was as though she had 
determined to apply the touchstone to the loyalty of her people, 
not by way of ascertaining its existence, but by way of testing 
its strength. The result was a triumph such as no other 
sovereign of modern times can boast, and different in quality to 
anything recorded in history. The heart of a mighty people 
rejoiced, and tens and even hundreds of thousands of people put 
away all cares and spent whole days in watching for a glimpse of 
the Queen’s face. Her visit has left behind it a feeling of 
generous and loyal enthusiasm which is distinctly beneficial to 
us all. The war has done good to us as a nation; it has shaken 
us out of sloth and apathy; it has fanned into a glowing flame 
the patriotism of which some doubted the existence. And the 
Queen’s visit has been of substantial assistance in binding all 
British hearts together. Let us hope, and even pray, that Her 


Majesty’s pilgrimage to Ireland may be equally fruitful of good 
results, 


[’ was with unmixed pleasure that we called attention a week 





For the war itzelf, it goes better. One can open the morning 
paper now with a much better heart than in the days before 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were able to make a definite 
forward movement, and in the assurance that, although the 
course is still by no means free from difficulty, the end is clearly 
in sight. Both generals have covered themselves with glory. 
Lord Roberts has shown not only the highest of strategical 
skill, but also the maximum of tact in victory; Lord Kitchener 
has been aptly described as “‘ mobility personified.” He is here, 
there, and everywhere, and the manner in which he has in a 
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very short space of time overcome the difficulties of transport is 
an achievement which demands, and indeed obtains, universal 
admiration. Consequently men are beginning to think not only 
of what is to be done with the countries and races known hitherto 
as the South African Republic and the Orange Free State, but 
also with the British Army. afterwards; and it seems now to be 
fairly certain that, when Lord Wolseley’s term of office expires 
in November next, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener will, 
unless something unforeseen occurs, be entrusted with the work 
of reorganisation. 





Very gratifying was the news which was circulated in the 
City on Monday last to the effect that the War Loan had been 
subscribed some twenty times over; and this fact supports our 
original contention that the said loan might very well have 
covered the whole expense of the war. This contention rests in 
the main upon the unquestionable fact that the war has been 
undertaken principally, if not entirely, for the benefit of posterity. 
South Africa will be, as India and Canada and Australia have 
been, a place in which our surplus population can find new 
homes, and in which young men of enterprise can carve out 
careers for themselves, not merely without loss, but also with 
actual strengthening of the feeling of patriotism. It will be a 
possession for ever, far more beneficial to posterity than to men 
of the present day who have begun their life's work at home. 
Moreover, as all those who have the misfortune to be trustees 
will readily acknowledge, there is a genuine scarcity of Govern 
ment securities in which to invest trust funds, 

Sad as the consequences were of the latest misuse by the 
Boers of the white flag, it is distinctly fortunate that it should 
have taken place under the eyes of Lord Roberts and his staff, 
for now even Mr. Courtney and his strange associates can no 
longer be heard to say that this disgraceful outrage has not been 
perpetrated. Mr. Stead himself would hesitate to give the lie 
direct to Lord Roberts and to his staff. It is, however, a little 
difficult to understand why Lord Roberts has allowed the Boers 
time for repentance, and why he did not announce that for the 
future the white flag would simply be disregarded. The plain 
fact of-the matter is that from the moment when Mr. Knight 
lost his good right arm even until now, the white flag has been 
the Boers’ favourite weapon, and that the Boers have had five 
months and a-half in which to repent them of treachery if they 
were so disposed. 

There have been not a few comments on the numbers of our 
men who have arrived in a feeble state of health at the Cape, 
unable to proceed to the front, and in some cases invalided home 
before making any move up the country whatsoever. It is 
argued, with what degree of justice it does not concern us to 
enquire, that such a state of things Supposes a very inefficient, , 
or at least. over-hasty, medical exarhination before starting. 
However this may be, it is to a coniment of.one of our papers 
thereupon that we would draw attétition. “The fact is,” the 
said comment runs, ‘that as far as ‘efficient régular troops are 
concerned we have pretty well got to the bottom of the basket.”’ 
Now, that may well be true ;. but it is very certain that in most 
efficient material for troops other than regular we are very far 
from being at the bottom of the basket: “Only it does appear as 
if the selection were made on curious lines. The limit of age is 
fixed at thirty-five, with the result that we see a great many men 
rejected in the very best time of their manhood, matured, capable 
of work with less food and less sleep than younger men; and, 
beside these rejected ones, we see some of the selected to be 
weak striplings of whom one would exchange two for one of the 
elders who are not received. Surely. if the maximum age limit 
were extended by a decade it would not err at all on the side of 
being too high, or at least there might be some discretion given to 
those in whose care the selection is put. The present plan does 
not commend itself. 

One of the results of the war will be that the coming cricket 
season will lose some of the principal items of its prepared 
interest. No team is being sent by the M.C.C. to Australia, 
and we hear that Lord Hawke has received a letter from the 
cricket executive of South Africa saying that no team will be 
sent to us from that colony. Moreover, many of the best of our 
players are serving the country at the seat of war, so that 
altogether the pavilion at Lord’s will not be as populous as we 
have generally known it. 

The story of the’ Imperial and imperious yeoman who in 
his kit for Africa insisted upon including a plough, is most 
probably untrue, but is none the worse for that, for the anecdote 
represents a very prevalent feeling and desire. The staunch 
yeoman wanted to take his plough with him because he had 
every intention of remaining in South Africa at the end of the 
war. He felt that there would be an opening; and so there will 
be. Very similar, no doubt, was the feeling of a Lancashire 

Reservist who, when a newspaper correspondent tried to console 
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him by saying that his employers would certainly keep his place, 
which was a good one, open for him, replied that he had no 
intention of coming back, and that he believed mining to be far 
more profitable in South Africa than in England. This last 
story is true. 





One more word of the war, and one only. It seems to be 
established that the Boers are treating with marked harshness the 
colonial prisoners, whether from the Cape, Natal, Australia, or 
Canada, who fall into their hands. This is human nature, no 
doubt, human nature, that is to say, at its worst. Rebels can 
hardly be expected to favour those who might have rebelled with 
them. But it is also human nature at its most foolish stage. These 
colonists, one and all, are clearly among the very best fighting 
men whom we possess. It issurely bad policy on the part of the 
Boers to treat them in such fashion that they will prefer death to 
surrender under any circumstances. 

Farmers are not, as a rule, keen students of politics, and 
probably few realise that there is anything except scare and 
rumour in the prolonged and ominous threat of a French war. 
In England there is absolutely no wish for such a struggle, and 
common-sense would appear to tell our neighbours that at a time 
when the British Fleet is supreme and the British Army becoming 
every day more fit and effective, the probabilities are that an 
attack would end in disaster. But common-sense has never yet 
dictated the war policy of France, and there is certainly a 
minority, consisting, probably, of Jesuits and Royalists, who 
would fight if they had their way. There is no reasonable 
chance of their getting it; but still it is of some interest to 
reckon up what would be the effect on our rural industries of 
such a war. 





No doubt the Fleet would ensure us against actual famine, 
but as freights, insurance premiums, and other expenses would 
go up, the price of wheat would go up at a bound. We cannot 
believe that the prices of the Peninsular Campaign would be 
reached, but they would be high enough to make every occupier 
of land wish he were growing wheat. Nevertheless, it could not be 
done on a large scale. There are not labourers enough on the 
farms for the purpose, and for twenty years the wheat area has 
been steadily contracting. Horses, again, would go up in value. 
Indeed, a result of the operations in South Africa is to make it 
evident that the raising of horses suitable for military purposes, 
strong, yet active, hardy animals, with “a bit o’ blood in ’em,” 
is likely to be a permanent and profitable form of agriculture. 
Small holders would find an increased demand for fruit, eggs, and 
poultry, as an important source of supply would be cut off. No 
one dislikes war more than the husbandman, no one profits more 
by it. Many houses were built and wealthy families founded in 
the French wars of old. 

For the middle of March the country is looking very well 
indeed, thanks mainly to a more vivid green on the pastures than 
is common so early in the year. The business of getting in seed, 
however, proceeds most slowly. Never would the proverbial 
peck of March dust be more gladly welcomed. In February 
the land received such a soaking as few of us had any previous 
experience of, and though the light soils are beginning to dry 
at last, the heavy loams and clays are still unworkable... Yet, 
although there is some impatience and irritation expressed, we 
doubt if there is any real disadvantage in a late spring. Should 
the weather continue fine, nothing has yet been lost that cannot 
be made good—the year is young yet. 





The increase of rooks, and their damage to the crops, are 
becoming very serious matters in some places in the North. In 
Aberdeenshire there is an estate on which over a hundred acres of 
big wood consist practically of continuous rooks’ nests. Every 
conceivable effort has been made to dislodge them. Fifteen 
thousand were killed last year by powder and shot or trapping ; 
twelve men and boys were employed all day in the nesting-time 
to climb the trees and poke the nests and eggs down, by which 
means millions of eggs must have been destroyed, yet the result 
appears to be absolutely nil on the amazing numbers of the 
destructive birds. The only real remedy would be to cut down 
the trees; but as they are fine specimens, the proprietor shrinks 
from this drastic course, and after all the rooks would only move 
on somewhere else. 





The death of Mr. G. J. Symons, at the comparatively 
early age of sixty-one, removes from our midst ‘a man who 
has done yeoman service, and a typically English person- 
ality ; indeed, an institution rather than a personality perhaps. 
To the individual effort of Mr. Symons alone, and to his 
organising power and his incessant industry, is due the fact 
that we have better records of rainfall in Great Britain than 
any other country can claim to possess. It might have been 
imagined that, the importance of accurate records having once 
been realised, the collection of these records would have been 
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undertaken by Government. As a matter of fact it was 
Mr. Symons who, forty years ago, when there were only 
153 observing stations in England, five in Wales, and none in 
Scotland or Ireland, began to develop the voluntary system, of 
which the results, ‘‘ British Mainfall’’ for 1898, included 
observations from 2,545 stations in England, 237 in Wales, 
436 in Scotland, and 186 in Ireland. It is not too much to 
say that these accumulated records are now priceless; for if 
there is one domestic question which is more pressing than 
another, it is that of water supply, and it is obvious that an 
accurate knowledge of the collecting capacities of various areas 
is a condition precedent to the solution of that question, if solved 
it is ever to be. 

Mr. Symons did a great work in organising the band of 
volunteer observers, in the clear instructions which he gave with 
a view to secure accuracy of measurement, and in the personal 
exertion of superintendence, as to which he never spared himself. 
Some quite lovely stories are told concerning the blunders which 
he hit upon in the course of his investigations. Once a municipality 
selected a gathering area for water on the basis of a single rain 
gauge, which had certainly shown an extraordinary and 
encouraging record. Seeing, however, that nobody had noticed 
a long rod so placed as to form a conduit-pipe to the rain-gauge, 
the record was not exactly trustworthy, and the municipality had 
spent some thousands of pounds in vain. Other cases there were 
of rain gauges placed under dripping trees, and one of a magnificent 
rain gauge provided with a hood to prevent the rain from getting 
intoit. Perhaps we may be permitted to recall an instance within 
our own experience of the crassness which persons otherwise 
intelligent will show upon the subject of rainfall. We have 
heard it seriously argued that atumbler placed in the open during 
a heavy shower of rain would fill more rapidly than a larger 
vessel with perpendicular sides, because ‘it stands to reason” 
that less water is required to fill a tumbler than to fill a larger 
vessel. 





An admirable story, culled by the London Letter from 
the Oxford Magazine, cannot be left unborrowed. It is so 
good that even those who have read it before will be able to laugh 
at it anew. It so fell out that Lord Valentia was called upon to 
nominate a good and true ecclesiastical person to be the chaplain 
of the Oxfordshire Yeomanry. The War Office then sent to him 
the common form catechism as to the position and character of 
the nominee. One of the questions, which Lord Valentia did not 
answer, was, ‘‘ Has the applicant ever been in prison, and, if so, 
for what offence?” Lord Valentia’s silence was too much for 
the officials, who wrote again, saying, ‘‘ We note that you give 
no answer to question No. 6. We hope this does not imply that 
the person you nominate has been convicted, and await a definite 
reply.” If they had looked higher in the form they would have 
found that the nominee was the Very Rev. Francis Paget, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church. Dean Paget has done a good deal. He 
won the Hertford Scholarship and the Chancellor’s Medal for 
Latin verse, and he got two firsts. He has been the most 
delightful Oxford tutor any man ever had; he has held livings ; 
he has been a Canon; he has written religious books galore; he 
has been Professor of Pastoral Theology, whatever that may be, 
and through it all he has preserved the bright heart and cheerful 
spirit of a boy. But he has never been convicted of eithe- 
felony or misdemeanour. One wonders whether it was aso 
necessary to certify to the War Office that the Dean was honest 
and sober. 





The port of Grimsby has suffered severely in course of th® 
recent stormy weather, several of the fishing fleet failing to get 
home, and some thirty lives in all being lost as the result. 
Probably it was somewhat due to the same disturbing cause 
that a moderate-sized whale of 2oft. in length got out of its 
bearings and found its way into the fishermen’s nets in the 
Moray Firth, greatly to their detriment. The whale was safely 
brought ashore, but it is a bigger fish than the fishermen care 
to catch. Another and far more curious catch is that which 
is reported from the quaintly-named place Eye Kettleby, in 
Leicestershire, where a perfect albino specimen of the common 
ringed snake was caught, alive, as we understand, in a gardens 
It had all the marks of complete albinism, with the distinctive 
pink eyes. Apparcntly albinism in reptiles has not been noticed 
before, but the evidence for this snake’s existence and for it. 


- colouring seems unimpeachable, and it is said to be now in the 


possession of Mr. Castang, who is an authority on the subject 
of albinism. 





We much regret that owing to a mistake of a contributor, 
how made we know not, Messrs. Drake and Gorham were 
credited with having provided the €électric lighting for Lord 
Rosebery’s seat at Mentmore, whereas, in fact, it was provided 
by the Alliance Electrical Company, Limited, of 137, Regent 
Street. 
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Country Life in-a Corner of the Venetian Alps. 


H4& valley of the Piave is one of the 
| loveliest spots on earth. It has, too, 
the advantage of being wide and 
open; no sense of oppression restricts the 
view, and the range of Alps on one side adds 
only to the splendour of the scenery and 
gives an air of majesty to the whole of the 
surrounding landscape. Great rolling meadows 
sweep away on each side of the river ; woods 
and copses are dotted profusely over the land ; 
lanes and grassy glades entice one to wander 
in every direction, while an abundance of 
walks and rough rides or drives affords sources 
of never-failing interest and delight. The 
region is well wooded, though fine timber, as 
we understand the words in English, is only to 
be met with in the upper valley of the Piave, 
where stand the magnificent pine forests, 
famous since the days when they supplied the 
Arsenal of Venice with the building material 
for the galleys of the Republic. Now and 
again, however, a group of large Spanish 
chestnut or walnut trees shows, even here, 
what magnificent timber could be raised, were 
it not that the fuel supply is dependent on the 
trees and that wood has to take the place of 
coal. 

The place about to be described is in the 
very heart of the province of Belluno, a 
province situate in the north-east corner of 
Italy, and that has for its capital the town 
of the same name. This town, famous for 
its beauty and its fine old buildings, stands 
on a picturesque height above the Piave, and 
forms the key to the Cadore and the country 
that leads up to the Dolomite Mountains. 
Belluno is the terminus where travellers 
wishing to visit those regions must alight, 
and continue their journey in carriages to 
explore the country that gave birth to Titian and furnished 
the backgrounds for so many of his best-known masterpieces. 

Four miles to the south of Belluno stand the villa and 
property of Socehieva. The name comes from the Latin ‘sub 
clivo ”—undercliff in English—and has its origin in a great 
ledge of rock that lies above the house and grounds on the north 
side, and that is of interest to antiquarians in that here may be 
seen tracks of wheel marks belonging to a remote period, and 
that may perhaps be ascribed to the time of the Romans. The 
site chosen for the villa is peculiar. Nestling under the rocks, 
it stands on a plateau protected from northerly winds and 
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GARDEN AND GATES. 


tempests, snug and hidden in its corner, and veiling its beauty 
as modestly as the violet from all who will not take the trouble 
to seek it out for themselves. Every inch of level ground 
around it has been taken advantage of for garden, orchard, and 
shrubbery, and a harmonious whole results from a tasteful 
blending of hill and dale. Beyond the plateau the landscape 
stretches away in broad sweeps of rising and falling ground, till 
a steep wooded bank leads down to the Piave, and the rushing 
alpine river adds its beauty to that of the scene around. 

The house itself dates from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and is built in the style peculiar to Italian villas of that 


em ; epoch. It is an 
: almost square 
building of two 
storeys, running 
up by _ straight 


lines in the centre 
from the base to a 
‘‘timpano,’’ or 
square kind of 
garret, from which 
the roof slopes 
away to projecting 
eaves on all sides. 
On every floor is 
a large space called 
a ‘‘sala,” embrac- 
ing the depth of 
the house, that 
can be used as hall 
or _ sitting-room, 
and from which 
again open out 
four good-sized 
rooms, two facing 
to the front and 
x two to the back. 
At a later period 
a long wing was 
added to the 
house, containing 
more living-rooms 
and ending in a 
chapel. The upper 
floor of the wing 
is set aside for 
granaries and 
store-rooms. 
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Underneath rurs a portico filled in summer with plants and 
flowers, and affording a shelter from the heat, where it is pleasant 
tosit on a Lot day and look out through the haze to a lovely view 
of mountain and meadow in the distance. 

A wide lawn stretches from the front of the house to a high 
iron gateway, fixed in pilasters of stone and flanked with a low 
stone fence. On this are set, in true ‘‘sette cento”’ style, stone 
figures and vases; lemon trees in tubs are dotted about the 
lawn in order, while another stone fence forms a boundary on 
the south side. Two other gateways in this fence lead by a 
few steps down into a terrace garden, and beside each gateway 
stand two catalpa trees, cut and kept in umbrella shape, and 
offering shade as far as they reach. The terrace garden is 
enclosed in its turn by bowers and hedges of hornbeam, and a 
splendid high hedge of this tree, trimmed and arched so as to form 
a pendant to the wing, and planted just below the garden, forms 
one of the features of the place. The hornbeam (Carpinus) 
abounds at Socchieva. It is to be met with at every turn, either 
as bower, hedge, or avenue, and the way in which it has bcen 
grown and trained is 
certainly very striking. 
A long avenue of these 
trees leads up to the 
house and enfolds you as 
in a green tunnel for well- 
nigh a quarter of a mile 
as you approach. The 
same kind of avenue, 
though shorter, runs at 
the back of the house, 
and you reach it after 
passing under’a brick and 
stone archway that runs 
parallel to the house, and 
that is al] overgrown with 
wistaria and bignonia. 

The designer of all 
this was a French officer, 
whose name has not 
come down to us, but 
whose story is that he 
fled from Paris at the 
outbreak of the Great 
Revolution, and sought 
safety in Italy. For three 
years he remained in the 
neighbourhood. of 
Belluno, laying out the 
grounds and gardens of 
two or three different 
villas. Helonged, though, 
for heme, and in an 
unfortunate hour resolved 
to return to Paris. His 
fate was sealed. He 
perished by the guillotine, 
leaving to other men to 
enter into the fruits of his 
labours. His designs 
have been faithfully 
carried out. The trees, 
trained to grow and meet 
overhead, afford shade 
and protection against 
even an Italian sun, and 
you may wander under 
the hornbeams on _ the 
hottest day in August, 
needing no parasol and 
fearing no sunstroke. 

The avenue at the back of the house opens out on to a piece 
of ground in striking contrast to the smooth orderly glades that 
lead up to it. Here all is wildness and tangle. Narrow foot- 
paths zigzag up and down a steep ravine, at whose base runs a 
stream—the Siva by name—-that flows into the Piave. Saplings 
of hornbeam, acacia, and walnut are planted on all sides, and help 
to secure the ground against the landslips that result occasionally 
in the winter from heavy rains or an extra weight of snow. The 
ledge of rock runs high above this wild part, and ends in a horse- 
shoe curve over which the Siva falls, at a height of sume 2o00ft., 
into its rocky bed below. 

At the foot of the ravine, and above the junction of the 
Piave and the Siva, rises a high and not unsightly iron bridge, 
across which runs the railway from Belluno to Treviso. The 
trains are as slow as human ingenuity can make them, °but 
they bring the necessities of life within reach, and give a 
sense of touch with the outer world not altogether to be 
despised. 

Wandering back from the ravine through the hornbeam 
avenue, you retrace your steps to the terrace garden, The space 
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reserved for flowers, though not extensive, is all-sufficient. Of 
flowers, in sooth, there is no lack, and should the supply ever 
threaten to fail, the deficiency can always be made good from 
outside, where the beauty and abundance of wild flowers is 
unending. The garden being entirely surrounded by hornbeam 
hedges, the beds are filled as far as possible with low-growing 
plants, so as to make the parterre a bright and glowing jewel in 
its setting of green. The tendency of the plants thus enclosed is 
naturally to run up towards the sun, but a stern use of the knife 
or scissors will remedy that and keep the plants low and bushy 
in their appointed sphere. 

Some tall-growing flowers have also to be admitted, were 
it only for the sake of furnishing the pots indoors, among 
them being French and African marigolds, cannas, toxgloves, 
zinnias, golden rod, phloxes, delphiniums, salpiglossis, and 
scabious. For plants of a more or less low-growing nature, 
gaillardias, dianthus, petunias, verbenas, portulacas, and lupines 
are in request. Around the house is a border devoted to sweet 
geraniums, tuberoses, lemon-scented verbena, sweet sultan, 
southern - wood, sweet 
basil, and as many 
creepers in among their 
sweet neighbours as the 
soil will-bear. Roses of 
every sort and kind dc 
well here, and varieties 
of French tea _ roses 
flourish equally with the 
more old-fashioned 
species, such as York and 
Lancaster, deep red 
damask, and _— sundry 
others. 

Below the flower 
garden and on the other 
side of the high arched 
hedge lies the kitchen 
garden. This also is 
flanked with hornbeam 
hedges, all cut and 
trimmed in the formal 
style peculiar to the 
eighteenth century, and 
that only requires our 
dresses and habits to be 
transformed to the fashion 
of over 100 years ago to 
be in keeping with the 
place. From the kitchen 
garden we approach a 
deep dell where double 
lilies of the valley, 
narcissi, deutzias, and 
orange day lilies grow 
much as they please, and 
in a disorder so lovely it 
would be presumption to 
interfere with them. 
Above the dell was a long 
narrow plot of ground 
with no attempt at 
symmetry or charm, and 
called for no ostensible 
reason ‘‘I] giardino 
inglese.” It was speedily 
converted into what 
appeals to all English 
people, namely, a herba- 


FROM THE PIAZZA. ceous border, where 


dahlias, Canterbury bells, 
larkspurs, belladonna lilies, and all that could not find a home 
in the flower beds are welcomed and treasured. 

From the border another hornbeam alley, though of smaller 
proportions to those near the house, leads out to the fields and 
winds its way to a spot calculated to excite horror in the mind 
of the English reader, but which must be spoken of, as illustrating 
the customs of the country. This spot is called the ‘* Rocolo,” 
and is devoted to the capture of small birds. It stands on the 
top of a slight height, overlooking a lovely view of mountain, 
river, and woodland. Beside the Rocolo, and forming an 
essential part of it, stands a tower all overgrown with hornbeams, 
and containing a staircase and two or three small rooms. 
Immediately in front of it is a round space of ground thickly 
planted with hornbeams in close circles, and suggestive of a 
labyrinth with few intricacies and windings. The number of 
Rocolos in the neighbourhood is appalling, for no landowner 
would consider the ‘country seat" satisfactory did it not 
possess this snaring spot for birds. The sport (though never 
was the word more taken in vain!) goes on during the months 
of September and October, and two years ago no less than 
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10,000 birds were for sale in the market of Beiluno, the result of 
only one day’s work of destruction in the Rocolos around! 

In order to catch the birds the Rocolo is all netted round, 
the circle of trees being actually hung with a double fold of nets ; 
little cages with birds inside are fastened about on the trees, while 
other victims are tied by the leg and placed to flutter on the ground 
so as to decoy their feathered mates to death. The ‘uccellatore”’ 
(for the bird-slayer can hardly be dignified by the name of 
‘‘ fowler’’) sits from daylight to dark, with an enthusiasm worthy 
of better things, in the tower, from where he surveys the scene 
before him through a long low window. The beauty of the 
landscape as it stretches out in a panorama of grandeur is lost 
upon him, for his gaze is fixed on the horizon, from where the 
flocks that he is expecting may appear at any moment. His 
attention will be occasionally arrested by a hawk circling high 
in mid-air, whose eye will have spied sooner than his has 
done the prey for which both are watching so eagerly. And now 
through the silence comes the whirr of wings, and a stray note 
from afar reaches the ears of the decoy birds in their cages, and 
the air becomes alive with twitter and song. The ruse answers 
only too well. The wanderers halt near the spot so conveniently 
placed, and half weary, half curious, perch on the trees in the 
centre of the Rocolo, over which, be it observed, no net -is 
spread. When a sufficient number are collected, the uccellatore 
hurls into their midst a kind of straw shield, similar to the top of 
a basket or hamper, uttering at the same time yells of the most 
fiendish and frightening nature. The birds, to escape from the 
apparition that seems to descend on them from above, seek their 
safety by flying outwards. And so they rush straight to their 
doom, and lie gasping and fluttering in the nets till their destroyer 
descends from his heights and wrings their necks, chuckling to 
himself the while at the feast he will have that evening of 
“‘e polenta uccelli.” The wanton destruction of the feathered 
species is one that cannot be sufficiently condemned. Apart 
from the loss to country life as to sight and sound, the 
mischief caused by the over-abundant insect life, by grubs 
and other crawling species, is untold, and must continue 
unabated till some means for the preservation of the birds has 
been devised. A merciful decree has averted the use of the 
Rocolo at Socchieva from its original purpose, and humanity 
has here at least taken the place of cruelty. 

Sport of a higher nature is to be found outside the Rocolo, 
and some allowance must be made for people whose means do 
not allow of the preservation of what game does exist, and that 
includes partridges, quails, woodcock, snipe, and hares. Hare- 
hunting is one of the chief forms of sport, and is carried out 
over dogs to the sound of the horn. The shooters take 
up their positions in the most likely spots, and the bugler 
sounds the note of encouragement to the hounds (‘‘segugi”’), 
till a successful shot proclaims the success of the chase, 
and the note of encouragement is turned to one of triumph 
and rings out the death of the prey. The effect of these 
bugle calls heard echoing among the hills on an autumn 
morning is very musical and gay, and for a moment one’s fancy 
wonders if Robin Hood and ‘“‘ his merry men all in green” will 
spring out on the path, or whether it is only their spirits who make 
the welkin ring with their cheerful notes. ALETHDA WIEL. 

(To be continued. ) 


The illustrations are all from original pencil drawings done on the spo: by 
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H ER MAJESTY’S at Holtspur savours more of the furrow than of the field. 
Yet it is a district over which I have seen much good sport. Tuesday 
of last week was, as I shall presently be able to show, one of those 

good scenting days which come indeed but seldom, but on which hounds can run 

well in different countries and over widely varying sorts of soil. Lord Coventry 
was out, and the opening scenes of the hunt were full of the bustle and importance 
which always mark the Royal pack. I always think that those who condemn 
stag-hunting from a sporting point of view can only have lasted a few fields from 
the start. The Cockney holiday phase is soon over, the crowd melts before the 
first two or three stiff fences, and what you see then is a pack of hounds running 
as hard as first-rate condition and careful Lreeding will permit, a huntsman 
With his eye on the pack he has bred, entered, and cared for, ard a dozen, 
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perhaps, of men with firm, easy seats on well-! red horses, riding resolutely to 
hounds, a bit more on their tails, perhaps, than would be quite orthodox with 
foxhounds ; but then we have Major Whyte Melville’s authority for 1iding a¢ 
staghounds. To the usual enquiry about a strange horse, ‘‘ Is there anything 
to tell me about him?” the groom who adjusted my stirrups for the 
hireling of a day replied, ‘‘He do ketch ’old a bit at starting, 
but ’e’ll do you a treat, sir, if they run.” He was only a hireling, but 
such a mass of steel and iron, and with pleasant springy action, When 
a horse pulls a bit with hounds the best pan is to let him see them 
from the first. The animal that has experienced many riders often has his 
doubts as to whether he will be allowed to see the sport. So I waited 
with the hounds, and trotted up with Comins and his pack when the law had 
expired. I had already gathered that we had a good stag for that day. There 
was also a scent, for when hounds were laid on they wavered but little, and 
straightened out to run hard almos' at once. As long as I cantered I could just 
hold my own, but as soon as a quicker pace was necessary the horse caught 
hold with a vengeance, and it is to this fact that I owe the successful crossing 
of three fences and a biggish ditch, from which otherwise prudence would 
have suggested a deviation, But there was plenty of room, for hounds 
were gaining onus on the stiff ground. Very soon we were all riding and 
choosing our ground with the utmost judgment we could muster. My hireling 
was as hard as nails and game as a pebble, and stayed wonderfully con- 
sidering the pace. But it was a truly awful country. When the hounds 
turned left handed for Denny we had to climb down the steep hill that. looks 
over Risborough; a lot of time was lost here, and had I not been in a 
country I know well I should not have seen them again. As it was, by the 
time the Wycombe Road and the rail were crossed, and we began to climb up 
to the workhouse. hounds were out of sizht, and the figures of a few gallant 
riders the only guide. We were now in the South Oxfor.ishire country, and 
a most difficult bit of ground it was, Three successive pecks at small 
fences showed the horse could do no more, and I relapsed into trotting 
along the road till a man in a cart told me the stag was taken in Penley 
Copse. ; 

This was a run over wooded and flinty hills with little grass, but the scent 
was good. Now note, [ have information that hounds ran well on that day in the 
Bicester country, in the Warwickshire, and in the Cottesmore, as the following 
will show. Tne Belvoir also scored a gocd run. By the way, one of 
the correspondents of a very enterprising daily paper wiote last week 
of unearthing the deer. It may perhaps in‘ercst him to know that he 
was not so utterly wrong, as his best friends have doubtless by this time 
pointed out to him. There is an instance on record of a stag actually going 
to ground in a railway culvert and having to be dug out. Now for the story 
of my fiierd in the shires to whom I had given a mount on condition he wrote 
me a letter. ‘* We had a very good day from Wadhorough Cross Roads, but there 
was a considerable crowd. Mr. Baird gave the order for Owston Wood, The 
foxes there were pretty numerous, at least so I gathered by the way the cry of 
hounds divided. [I thought at one time I detected three lines being hunted. 
These bitches are very handy, and Gillson soon settled them on one, and they 
were close to him up to Withcote, The fox was either headed or turned sl arp, 
as hardly-pressed foxes will do, and hounds overran the line, and when Gillson 
cast them touched the line ofa fresh fox, one probably they had already disturbed. 
Then there was nearly a tragedy, as a vixen dropped off a bough right before 
hounds, and nearly came to an untimely end. It is a curious thing that even on 
good scenting days when hounds view a fox they seem unable to hunt it with 
any dash, and this fact saved the vixen’s life, for by the ordinary rules of the 
game hounds ought to have caught her two or three times. It was not until we 
got to Prior’s Coppice that the real fun of the day began. From this covert the 
pack worked along towards Braunston until they swung round left handed over 
the hill, and dropped down to Cole's Lodge. But the best was to come, In 
Launde Wood hounds changed, and the fox ran very well indeed over tne 
beautiful grass and for the most part fair fences towards Leigh Lodge, along 
the Hoy’s Back, turning lack right’ handed for Belton and into Wardley. 
Thence hounds hunted steadily, like a pack of beagles, back to Loddington. 
It was not, of course, a straight run. and probably three foxes took part in it. 
But it was real fox-hunting, such as this pack always shows.” 

On Wednesday I take up the thread again, and found myself in Hampshire, 
hun'ing with the Hambledon. This hunt has a capital pack of hounds, very 
carelully bred. The country is extraordinarily trappy, and appears to require a 
great deal of pluck to ride over it. Yet I believe that people ride hard here when 
they get the chance, and not least keen are the ladies of the hunt, headed by the 
Master’s wife. There was said to bea fox in Bushy Dean or Mosse’s, and he 
proved to be in the latter, which is a big covert. I should imagine the owner 
must be a good sportsman by the readiness of the fox to break, for it looked as 
though hounds had not been kept out of the covert. There was a holloa, and 
the pack were some time getting to it, but when they did they made the 
wood ring again; the fox ran a short way in covert, and then boldly 
faced the open, with Greenwood, Sir W. Jenner’s place, on his left, and 
ran straight over the valley and up into another big wood. Here there was 
a bad scent, for hounds seemed to hunt in a fitful, half-hearted way. Presently 
the Master viewed the fox coming away, evidently meditating a return to Mosse’s, 
Again hounds were some time in making their appearance. At last one hound 
hit it off down a hedgerow, and scuttled away without saying anything about it. 
Hounds ran back by another line into Mosse’s, and here their fox must have 
waited for them, for there was a holloa away towards Durley Schools directly 
hounds spoke in the covert. After this hounds were close to their fox, and 
caught him in a hedgerow near the road from Durley Church to Potley. 

Nimrod in one of his books, now becoming rather rate, says of the 
Hambledon country : ‘* A fair proportion of this country is sufficiently open to 
enjoy hounds in, and that the whole is favourable to scent, it is one by no 
means to be lightly esteen:ed by a real sportsman, For horses it is a severe 
one, and if a hunter will carry his rider well up to hounds from any of Sir S, 
Jervoise’s coverts over the telegraph hills and see the fox kiiled beyond he need 
not le afraid of showing his face in any of the crack countries.” This would 
still be true if there were no w:re. 

But before I close these notes I must pay a tribute to the memory of a fine 
old sportsman who has recently passed away. Mr, J. T. Wharton of Skelton 
Castle, County Durham, has died in his ninety-first year. He belorged to the best 
type of English country gentleman, who loved his own country and his own 
neighbours. If he took part in sport it was as a comrade, in lucal business as 
one eager for the good of the country-side, and if he did acts of generosity he 
did them as one who desires to share part of the burden of hjs friends. A 
sportsman without jealousy, a politician without animosity, a benefactor without 
partronage, he will be remembered. He was for a time Mas:cr of the Cleveland, 
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The annual meet of the Quorn at Egerton Lodge, tne house wherein lived 
that Earl of Wilton who was so long the social ruler of the Quorn. No man 
in the old Earl’s time could consider himself quite a true Meltonian until he had 
dined at Egerton Lodge. He was noted for the quiet grace of his riding, his 
excellent judgment on horse-flesh, and a certain fastidiousness in his choice of 
companions. 

It was rather a motley crowd that assembled in the park round the famous 
house. Melton in our grandfathers’ time was an obscure village ; in our fathers’ 
days the most fashionable hunting resort ; in our sons’ time the fashion will have 
fled, and the village, now a town, will be a prosperous manufacturing city. It 
was the second fox that gave the gallop ; but I have told not indeed often of such 
a good run as we had, but of gallops over every part of the ground, and I 
must hold my hand. From Gariree, who would not be with the Quorn when they 
sweep with a rippling melody that tells of pace over the Burton Flats, into the 
road, and out again and over the steep'echase cou:se. If the fox had beena red 
herrinz he could not have taken a better line. As the pace steadied and the 
pack came to their noses and hunted up to. Stapleford, I think that possibly 
they crossed a fresh line, but I do not know, as they swung round and 
worked along beside Laxton’s Covert on a fading scent that died away. It wasa 
week of grand sport, and I wish I could have been in several places at — 
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OME eminently sound advice is given by Mr. Augustine Birrell in the 
Cornhill upon the important question of how to tell a bad book from 
a good one. ‘*To admire by tradition is a poor thing. Far better 
really to admire Miss Gab! legoose’s novels than to pretend to admire Miss 
Austen’s. Nothing is more alien to the spirit of pure enjoyment than simulated 
rapture—borrowed emotion. If a‘ter giving a classic a fair chance you really 
cannot abide him, or remain hermetically sealed against his charm, it is perhaps 
wisest to say nothing about it, though, if you do pluck up heart of giace and 
hit him a critical rap over his classical costard, it will not hurt him, and it may 
do you good.” In other words, cultivate sincerity and eschew hypocrisy. And 
I would add one more hint. If, being a person of average intelligence and 
in fair health, you find you cannot admire the work which a professional critic 
of the gushing type has set down as a masterpiece, do not despair of your taste, 
for there are critics—not quite so many now as there used to be—with whom 
the discovery of merit where there is really none is but a trick of the trade. 
They ‘discover ” simply in order to show how acute is their insight and how 
nice their taste. 

But if you should be in the mood for reading English classics, be not 
repulsed if at the outset you find some of them a trifle dull. It is possible 
to get over that, and to cultivate a power of appreciation which becomes sincere 
admiration in the long run. For example; there was a time, some quarter of a 
century ago, when heartfelt admiration for the poetry of William Wordsworth was 
a profitable possession for a young man liable to be examined in what was called 
English liverature. My greatest friend and rival had it not to start with, but he 
created it by patient effort. Every night for a whole term he took Wordsworth’s 
poctry to bed with him, and he was always asleep very soon—which, after all, 
is part of the object of going to bed—but in due time he became a genuine and 
ardent admirer of Wordsworth. I have myself followed much the same course 
with Mr. Warre Cornish’s ‘‘ Sunningwell” (Constable). I confess that at first 
it acted on me as Wordsworth’s poetry did on my friend, for I thought it was a 
novel, and there is not nearly action enough in it for that. But it is a witty and 
a hignly-polished series of sketches from clerical life, with some clever social 
philosophy introduced in the dialogue form. Emphatically, it is a book to be 
read at leisure. It never carries one away for a moment, but it often stirs up a 
pleasant train of thought. 

I have read with a good deal of interest Mr. Baillie Grohman’s article in the 
Fortnightly, entit'ed ‘* One Cause of Our Defeats : the Service Rifle,” and, while 
I sympathise with him in his general object, I think he goes too far. ..e of his 
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pet examples is, as has been pointed out before, by no means cogent. It is true 
that twenty men shooting in the Elcho competition last year used Austrian ‘256 
Mannlichers, and that four only used the Lee-Enfield +303. But the four were all 
in the winning team, and, if memory serves correctly, almost the top scorers. 
In fact, I am one of the advocates of the *303, not as an ideal weapon, but as a 
good shooting gun and quite good enough to go on with. Readers of COUNTRY 
LIFF will study with interest a sober and temperate article by Mr. F. G. Aflalo on 
‘* The Ethics of Performing Animals.” He certainly makes a stronz case against 
the lion taners and the like. ‘*Our Game Books,” by Mr. C. A. Stein, is a 
pleasant little article and sportsmanlike. 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler is, it is announced, going to introduce 
into her new novel the same Isabel Carnaby ‘‘ concerning” whom the world 
knows a good deal, and the announcement naturally raises several questions. 
Has Miss Fowler’s work that permanent quality which is necessary in a case of 
this kind? Were her two chief books so much read as well as talked of—the 
two are not quite the same—as to justify the assumption that Isabel Carnaby 
will be an old friend to a sufficient number of readers? Has she the consummate 
art which alone enables this sort of thing to be done successfully ? To be frank, 
I am inclined to doubt it. Many powers Miss Fowler possesses, but it is not 
quite so sure that craftsmanship is one of them, or that her characters, cleverly 
as they are drawn, have the same living personality as those whom Thackeray 
and Anthony Trollope loved to introduce again and again. Will she have that 
power which Thackeray possessed in abundance of so introducing the old friend, 
the inimitable Cortigan, for example, into the new book, as to give additional 
p'easure to those familiar with the old book, without impairing the pleasure of 
the new recruits to the noble army of readers? To relapse into Scotch, ‘‘I 
hae my doots.” 

It is early as yet for ‘‘ The History of the Boer War,” even from a military 
point of view, to be written. Still I have read with great interest the first 
illustrated number of such a history, written by ‘‘a competent student of military 
history,” and published by Messrs. Methuen. Its tone is singu'arly sober, 
temperate, and thoughtful. It is an excellent exposition of the manner in which 
the Boer methods of warfare are borrowed from the Hottentots. The pictures, 
too, especially the group of Boer leaders, are interesting. There are apparently 
three Jouberts, which may go some way to explain the apparent ubiquity of 
Joubert in the reports. 

There are some stran ze people in this world. The Rev. Anthony C. Deane, 
who is a 1eally hard-working and zealous cleric, is a frequent contributor to 
Punch, and has been called in jest ‘*chaplain to Punch.” Thereupon, says 
Mr. Deane, ‘‘a number of strangers assumed that I make frivolous literature 
my one occupation.” How remarkably atsurd! A man might write half the 
letterpress of Punch, supposing him to be possessed of thie wit and the wits, 
and have plenty of time to do earnest clerical work. 

By the way, that great and good man the editor of Punch has fallen into 
what I venture to call an error of taste. He has written thus to the Academy: 


**Sir,—I see by the Academy that Mr. A. B. Walkley has been made 
dramatic critic of the Zimes. Whois he? Evidentiy I ought to know, as his 
‘ volatile personality ’ is recognised by you. I plead ignorance.—I am, etc., 

**F, C, BURNAND.” 


Now Mr. Burnand is either writing seriously or in jest. If seriously, then 
he certainly ought to know a name which has been appended to some very pretty 
and imaginative articles in the public press for many years. If jestingly, 
then the jest is of the sorriest. In Mr. Lubbock’s book about Eton will be 
found a series of maxims which the lamented Robin Lubbock set before himself to 
be followed when leaving Eton. One is, ‘* Never ‘crab’ a fellow.’’ Mr. Burnand 
might well take it to heart. It is not kind when a brother journalist has 
obtained a good place to belittle him in public, Unlike Mr. Burnand, I do 
know Mr. Walkley. He is, I believe, a public servant. He is also a most 
painstaking, dainty, conscientious, and learned dramatic critic. I seldom agree 
with him, but I always know that he has given thought to his subject, 
and barring that he is too prolific in classical allusions, he is a distinctly 
good writer. ce 

It seems to me clearly a tard case that Messrs. Mudie should be obnoxious 
to an action for libel because, in perfect innocence, they circulated a book in 
which was a gross libel on Mr. E. Vizetelly ; and I think that, if I had been 
Mr. E. Vizetelly, I should not have broken Mudie’s record by being the first 
plaintiff in an action for libel against the firm. It may be noticed that I use 
Mr. Vizetelly’s initial on'y. Once, in another place and as an editor, I 
permitted a reviewer to confuse Mr. Ernest Vizetelly with Mr. Edward Vizetelly, 
and we received a lawyer’s letter at once from one or the other. But the initial 
nust surely be safe. 

Books to order from the library :— 
“© Maitland of Cortezia.” F. L. Paxley. (Richards, ) 
‘* Mary Paget.” Minna Smith. (Macmillan.) 
“The Girl at Riverfield Manor.” Perrington Prim. 

(White. ) 

‘*A Book of Irish Verse.” Selected by W. B. Yeats. 
(Methuen. ) 

‘Collected Writings of S. Laycock.” Clegy. Oldham.) 

‘* Notes from a Diary.” M. E. Grant Duff. (Murray. ) 

*¢ Resurrection.” Tolstoy. (Henderson.) LOOKER-ON. 


A Man-trap. 


ANY an unwary poacher of former 
\ | days had reason to curse the cruelty 
of those who set this trap in his 
path. Hidden amongst grass or fern where he 
had so often passed in safety, the iron mouth 
yawned for its prey, and as his foot touched 
the spring the cruel teeth closed, gripping 
through skin, flesh, and bone. Sometimes 
maimed for life, and. lucky if he escaped with 
only a painful wound, the trespasser reaped a 
reward far exceeding his deserts. Man-traps 
have long fallen into disuse, and this one was 
found by some labourers when cleaning out 
a ditch on the property of Mr. C. J. H. 
Tower, of Weald Hall, Brentwood. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HaBeEtT. 
LAUGHED quietly to myself as I stepped out into the 
| raw, damp fog, leaving my Californian friends agape with 

astonishment and dismay. I could see Castafieda’s scowl, 
and Soto’s black mustachios twitching in protest of my impu- 
dence. But what pleased me most was the spirit displayed by 
my dear Magdalena. As I had bowed before her, she flashed 
into my face a glance of love and passion that set my pulses 
a-quiver. Castafieda had marked that sweet message of trust 
and approval, and you may be sure his anger needed no such 
whet, for already, if desire were as potent as performance, I had 
been stiff and stark. The-word dastard had pricked him in his 
tenderest spot. 

I had hardly reached my lodging when Soto, as I had 
expected, came hot-foot after me. We sought together my small 
bedroom, and I bade him be seated. Perhaps the expression 
upon my face puzzled him, for he stared askance at my courtesy, 
and fiddled nervously with his hat. He did not sit down. 

“You've insulted us, seior,”” he gasped. 

“If you choose to make it your quarrel,” I replied, “ you 
will find me willing to give you satisfaction later. I presume 
you speak now for the Senor de Castaheda? Yes ; I have insulted 
him publicly. I admit it.” : 

** And for what r-r-reason ?”’ stammered Soto, looking less 
fierce. 

“Your ingenuity,” said I, ‘need not be at fault for a reason. 
Let us say that I had a mind to learn the secret of that cut.”’ 

‘“*Carajo ! you jest, senor.” 

“Why not? I smile, and the other man scowls. It is a 
matter of temperament.” 

“ He will kill you.” 

“Perhaps. ’ITwould be a pity—eh? Because it would 
interfere with our little affair. When you came in just now I 
saw that you were burning to cross swords with me.” 

*“ You are mistaken,” he muttered, uneasily. ‘‘ 1—I hoped 
that the insult was unintentional.” 

** Does Don Santiago want an apology ?”’ 

‘No; but if the affair could be arranged ——’ 

“Tt can be arranged in five minutes, my dear sir. I will 
send for my friend Pearson. Meanwhile, pray sit down and let 
me prescribe a glass of cognac. I see that you are distressed.” 

He took a chair, and I despatched one of Larkin’s Indians 
for the doctor. I happened to know that he was in the house. 

__ “You have insulted the Sefior Estrada, too,” said Soto, who 
did not refuse to swallow my medicine. ‘1 confess that I do not 
understand you, sefor.” 

I shrugged my shoulders and laughed. 

When Pearson came in I told him gravely that his services 
were claimed as man and probably as surgeon. He made no 
objections, so I left him alone with Soto, merely warning him 
that a fight was inevitable. Presently he joined me, as I was 
pacing up and down the road, and said that Soto exacted choice 
of weapons as being the aggrieved party. I told him that I was 
prepared to make all reasonable concessions, and then he said 
nervously that Castaheda was considered invincible with the 
sabre. 

‘‘ The sabre by all means,” said I. 

Accordingly, it was arranged that we should meet at dawn 
on the morrow behind the old fort that overlooks the town. 
Soto departed, swaggering, and eyeing me as if I were already his 
man’s meat. Then Pearson and I talked the matter over, and 
as I knew him to be an honest fellow, I confessed frankly that 
Magdalena was at the bottom of the mischief; that I loved her ; 
and that I had reason to believe she loved me. 

“T fancy,” said I, ‘that she had a plan, Pearson; she swore 
to me that sooner than marry this Mexican she would enter a 
convent. But she feared to compromise Alvarado. It’s strange 
what an influence that man has upon all who come near him, I 
feel already that I am his servant.” 
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Pearson admitted as much for himself, and added that His 
Excellency was like to lose my services. I cooled his appre- 
hensions somewhat with a toot from my horn, but he looked 
worried and anxious, and entreated me to go to bed. As I was 
dog-tired, I made no objections, and soon was lying snug beneath 
the sheets. Nor did I lie awake, borrowing trouble, but fell asleep 
at once and never stirred till Pearson doused me with cold water. 

“* Egad!” said he, grinning, ‘‘ a hundred mile ride is better 
than a dose of opium. I'll warrant the Don was more easily 
wakened. Well, I have coffee for you and a red-hot tamale. An 
Englishman fights best on a full stomach.” 

I ate what he provided with appetite, and then the good 
fellow pulled out a box of ointment and anointed my wrist and 
forearm. 

‘I’m no swordsman,” he said, ‘ but this will make your 
sinews as supple as silk.” 

It was thoughtful of him, for the morning was chill, and the 
fog lay heavy upon the landscape. He told me that one of the 
officers would accompany us, because he thought it well in case 
of complications to provide a native-born witness. Castaheda 
would bring two friends to the ground. When we set forth I 
was as hot as the tamale I had just swallowed, with the blood 
tingling to my finger tips, and, not being the first to arrive, I 
had no time to grow cold. 

The spot was admirably chosen: level as a billiard-table, the 
ground neither too hard nor too soft, no trees; and, the fog 
obscuring the sun, the light was fairly apportioned to each 
Castaneda, I marked, was in excellent form, and he saluted me 
with an amiable grin, as if to say that he bore no malice against 
a doomed man. When we faced each other | saw that he was 
quite confident, and as eager as I for the signal to begin. 

However, the opening was tame enough, for Castaheda was 
biding an opportunity for his favourite cut, and I was willing to 
humour him. Presently it came, so quickly that I barely parried 
it. I saw him frown, and laughed. Then he attacked me more 
fiercely, advancing and retreating, Spanish fashion, cutting and 
thrusting with great vigour and no little grace. I contented 
myself with acting entirely on the defensive, knowing that my 
physical condition must be better than his, and soon I had the 
pleasure of hearing his breath sob in his throat. Then I pressed 
him as hard as he had pressed me, but he broke ground again 
and again with amazing dexterity and quickness. Indeed, he 
used his feet like an accomplished master of arms, and had his 
sword-play matched his dancing this story would assuredly have 
never been written. Finally, I feinted, lunged again, and split 
his cheek from mouth to ear. ‘Twas a horrible cut, one that 
must scar him for life, but not a dangerous wound, nor one 
that would keep him from fulfilling his noon engagements. I 
thought, of course, that the duel was over, and cursed myself for 
a bungler. Castaieda cursed too, and refused to stop. Three 
stitches were taken in his cheek, and then once more our swords 
crossed. He had his wind again, and | could read in his eye the 
most venomous determination to kill me. Knowing that he was 
tricky, I was on my guard, but twice he nearly had me, and he 
cursed each time with rage and disappointment. I now made 
certain that he was at my mercy, and I think he knew it too, for 
his eyes were grim with despair. 

Now, so far, I had kept cool, but just then as I was 
planning the last coup the sound of voices floated up out of the 
fog below us. If we were interrupted by officials Castaneda 
would go to San Carlos a sorry bridegroom, it is true, but quite 
able to play the part. The fight must be ended now or never. 
As each was conscious of the approach of strangers, we paused, 
and the same thought must have quickened both our minds, for 
we lunged together so fiercely and quickly that our swords entered 
our bodies as if we had mutually agreed beforehand that neither 
should leave the ground alive. 

Fortunately for both of us we stooped as we lunged; my 
point entered Castaneda’s right shoulder, and ranged upward 
and outward ; his—for he had aimed lower—pierced my pectoral 
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and latissimus dorsi muscles. We fell in a crumpled heap 
as our seconds rushed forward. Then I felt that the blood was 
pouring from me, and the voices round me slowly grew inarticulate. 
I must have fainted soon after, for 1 remember nothing till I 
woke to the consciousness of being in my own bed at Larkin’s, 
with a queer feeling of numbness in my right side, and of nausea 
in my stomach. 

“You're all right,” said Pearson, cheerily. 

* And Castafieda ? ”’ 

“ He’s better off than you are—a mere flesh wound; but 
you've set your brand on him for life.” 

“ Where is he?” I asked, faintly. 

“In bed, I suppose. Now, look here, Jack, you keep quiet, 
and inside of a week you'll be up and about. You've lost a lot 
of blood, my good fellow, but he missed your lung.” 

I closed my eyes and presently felt much stronger, and the 
feeling of nausea passed away. Pearson had bound up my 
wound, applying some styptic that stopped the flow of blood. 
He began to joke about the affair, and said that I needed cupping 
anyway, for he was satisfied that my blood ran too hotly in my 
veins. I asked him the time of day, and he showed me his big 
silver watch. It was not yet nine. 

“I shall leave you now,” he said a few minutes later. 
“« By the way, the whole town has it that Mrs. Valence was the 
cause of the duel. Castafieda paid her marked attentions, you 
know; so marked that J wonder Valence did not call him to 
account. I believe old Estrada was beginning to think he had 
lost a rich son-in-law. Well, by by! Keep quiet.” 

After he had gone I reflected that ’twas just as well that the 
town should believe what it did. One or two knew better, but 
they would hold their peace. Castaneda had ever a taste for 
forbidden fruit, and doubtless he had little love for Magdalena. 
His damnable passion for Lettice accounted for his frowns, and 
for the smiles of the Montereyenos. So far as Magdalena was 
concerned, the word “ laggard” had been as applicable as 
“‘dastard.” I sighed contentedly, though my wound was throbbing 
and smarting, when I thought of his slit cheek; his looks, at 
least, would never again commend him to ladies’ favour. 

Thomas Larkin came in and sat beside my bed, well 
pleased, I could see, with the issue of the fight; and his wife, an 
American woman, brought me a delicious cup of tea, and some 
sugared phrases. 

“You are the most popular man in Monterey,” she said. 

I drank the tea, and began to feel myself again; but when 
I stirred in bed the pain was horrible. 

Larkin was much too busy to linger long; his store was 
filled with carnival customers, and I begged him to give them 
his attention. But Mrs. Larkin was in the mood for a gossip. 
She gave me, with little encouragement on my part, the history 
of the past week, absolving Lettice of blame, but laying stress 
upon Castanheda’s extravagant and shameless behaviour. 

‘*Of course,” said she, ‘*Mr. Valence’s lady, sweet soul, 
does not understand our ways. A Spanish woman might have 
been more careful. She has a fine spirit, Mr. Charity, and a 
pretty wit. She did not encourage the fellow, but she suffered 
his attentions, because”—then she laughed—“ well, because the 
dear heart was, maybe, a little mite jealous of the compliments 
paid by her husband to other ladies. Mercy me! but Mr. Valence 
is a handsome man. I'll warrant he’s made more than one heart 
ache!” 

If she were really curious as to the true cause of the duel, 
Mrs. Larkin had wit enough to ask no indiscreet questions; but, 
to my amazement, she seemed to think Magdalena’s conduct in 
no way to be criticised. Spanish girls, she said, did what they 
were bid. 

‘She could not disobey her father, Mr. Charity, and the 
donas are very beautiful. Did you see the diamond earrings ?”’ 

I listened, secretly amused, thinking of what a recent writer 
would call the barrier of associations that cannot be imparted. 
In this lotus land of love ’twas plain that custom ruled supreme 
in the marriage mart. 

‘“‘ But I cannot believe,” said I, “that she would really have 
married him. She may love another.” 

“I'd not be a bit surprised at that,” said Mrs. Larkin, 
emphatically. ‘Bless you, sir, ’tis love, and love, and love 
with these pretty seforitas. They talk of it so much that they 
think as lightly as they speak of it. An American girl or an 
English girl would be ashamed to talk as these little misses do.” 

* But they think about it just as much,” said I. 

“Maybe they do, sir; but an American woman wouldn’t 
marry one man loving another, and most of these Californians 
hold it no shame to do so.” 

I confess that these idle words smarted worse than my 
wound. Was it possible that Magdalena would have married 
the Mexican, loving me? I burned with indignation at the 
mere thought of it. ne 

When my hostess left me I lay still turning over in my 
mind what she had said and left unsaid. Mrs. Larkin was 
certainly an unimpeachable witness, but her Anglo-Saxon blood 
had possibly discoloured her testimony. And I reminded myself 
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that no rule is without an exception. Most of the girls I had 
met were obviously cut to pattern—pulpy of mind, and destined 
in a few years to be pulpy also of body, superstitious, believing 
firmly that an angry father could invoke the curse of God, 
sensuous rather than sensual, frivolous, vain, greedy, and withal 
charming, with the charm of feminine weakness that appeals so 
subtly toa strong man. I had actually seen Magdalena gloating 
over the filmy laces that formed part of the donas. And why 
not? Even Mrs. Larkin set an absurd price upon a pair of 
earrings. 

At ten Pearson examined my wound, and said that the 
hemorrhage had stopped entirely. He seemed very cross 
and sulky, but I supposed that some detail connected with his 
daily duty had upset him. I asked how my antagonist fared, 
and he cursed him roundly, and said that the rascal was bragging 
of his victory. I believed him to be laid by the heels, and 
put no more questions. 

‘‘ Now, mind,” said Pearson, as he stood on the threshold, 
“no matter what happens, don’t you leave your bed. You can 
see your friends, and I’ve found a nurse for you, a not ill-looking 
Indian girl, who will keep the flies off you and get you what you 
want. Hasta luego.” 

The girl was waiting outside, and came in as Pearson bade 
me keep my bed. I thought that the doctor made some sign to 
her, for she nodded her head intelligently. Then the door closed. 

I dozed off in a minute, too, and awoke with the clang and 
clamour of bells in my ears. 

‘* What is that ?”’ said I. 

‘‘ The church bells. ’Tis Shrove Tuesday, senor.” 

I did not know that Catholics held a midday service upon 
Shrove Tuesday, but the girl's explanation was simple enough. 
The church was hard by, and the bells made a deal of noise. 
I tried in vain to sleep. 

Just then the girl rose to answer a tap at the door. Some- 
one, it seemed, wished to see me. 

“’Tis the Jew, Solomon,” said the Indita, disdainfully. 
‘“‘ He says he has a miraculous salve.” 

I wondered vaguely how the deuce he had contrived to get 
from Sonoma to Monterey. Had he seven-leagued boots or a 
magic carpet? I told the girl I would see him, and presently he 
shuffled in very humbly, with his eyes sparkling and his long 
nose twitching with sympathy. 

‘Good Lord!” said I, “‘ what wind blew you so far south?” 

‘Der trade,” he replied, with quick wit. ‘I found a 
drogher”’ (a ship that carries hides). ‘‘ Vell, yes, peesness vas 
goodt—jine. Dot Vallejo is grazy—hein? I shvallow his insults, 
yes, but I sell mine goods. So you haf bin fighting? Himmel! 
Iam sorry. Undt I bring you mine salve.” 

He laid the box of ointment on the bed. He was sacrificing 
time and money to gratitude, and I told him that I was sensible 
of this. He shrugged his fat shoulders. 

“Vell, you vas kind to der poor Jew. He vill not forget 
you vas his friendt.” 

‘‘Come and see me again. Minutes are worth pesetas just 
now.” 

‘Vell, you see choost now der beoples vas gone mit der 
church.” 

‘** What, all of them?” 

‘«« Dey vas crazy mit funerals undt weddings.” 

‘‘ And who is to be married ?”’ I asked. 

The Indita jumped up, and began to wave her hands. ‘ God 
of my soul! Get out of this, thou swine!” 

‘*« Hold your pert tongue,” I said, sharply. ‘*Solomon is my 
friend.” 

Then the queer creature covered her face with her skirt 
and began to sob. Later, I was told by Pearson that he 
had threatened to kill her if I learned what was passing in 
the town. 

‘‘ Whose marriage is it?” I asked again. 

‘“« Ay demt,”’ sobbed the girl. ‘‘ Ay demi! Virgen Santisima!” 

“Vy, it’s dot daughter of Estrada,” said Solomon, sorely. 
puzzled, but obedient. ‘‘ Undt she’s marrying dot Mexican——” 

‘‘Great God!” I exclaimed, sitting up. ‘Castaneda 
marrying ?”’ 

The Indita howled, and Solomon laid a heavy hand upon 
my sound shoulder, forcing me back upon the pillow. I 
struggled vainly in his grasp. 

** Solomon, Solomon,” I gasped. ‘‘ Listen. Do you want to 
do me a service? Then for Heaven’s sake get me to the church! 
Choke that screaming fool, or chuck her out of the window! 
No, no. She’s strong and can help us. Leaning on both of 
you I can stagger to the church. The wedding was to have 
taken place at Carmelo, but I suppose they changed their 
plans. Quick, now! Raise me. That’s it. Gently does it. 
Good! My trousers—and that cloak.” 

He obeyed deftly, and the girl, frightened into silence, 
assisted him. I suffered tortures, but found to my great joy that 
I could walk, and I did walk, step by step, out of my room into 
the deserted street, and finally into the church. ’Twas folly, 
madness, if you will, but a raging devil of jealousy sustained 
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me. And he, you may be sure, was stronger than Solomon and 
the girl together. 

As I stumbled along, the facts unrolled themselves. The 
Mexican had plenty of pluck and an iron will. I respected him 
for keeping his appointment. Magdalena, poor little maid, had 
been unable to repudiate the customs and traditions of her 
country. 

I found the church ‘packed with people, but the main aisle 
was clear, and I could see Magdalena and Castaneda standing 
side by side upon the steps of the altar. 

And then a paroxysm of despair unnerved me. I was weak 
from loss of blood, and leaning unnoticed against the white- 
washed wall I blubbered like a schoolboy. Strength deserted 
me; faith and hope were crushed; even the fierce flames of 
jealousy were burned out. But wretched though I was I marked 
the details of the scene. To-day, after so many years have 
passed, the imprint of that picture is still fresh upon the quick- 
sands of memory. I saw the mystic candles blazing upon an 
altar decked with flowers and resplendent with brocade, before 
which stood priest and acolytes sexless in flowing robes; the 
boys in cassock and cotta swinging their censers, the padre in 
gorgeous vestments. Then my eyes fell on Castafieda, tall and 
grim, black and sombre in clothes of European cut, and on the 
faithless Magdalena in green satin, her hair—gleaming dark 
beneath the silvery tissue of a mantilla—piled high upon her 
small head; below, to the left, was Estrada in full Californian 
costume—calzoneras, jaqueta, serape, and botas—a brave caballero in 
the crowd’s eyes, in mine a scoundrel. The rest of the company 
was a vibrant blur of brilliant colours—reds, yellows, blues, and 
greens. Upon all lay the prismatic tints of the stained glass 
windows, lending to substance the unreality of shadow. 
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And then out of the silence floated the passionless voice of 
the priest : 

‘Santiago Inocente, wilt thou take Magdalena, here present, 
for thy lawful wife, according to the rite of our Holy Mother, the 
Church ?” 

my ee as cool and measured came the answer: 

oh wall, : : 

‘* Magdalena, wilt thou take Santiago Inocente, here present, 
for thy lawful husband, according to the rite of our Holy 
Mother, the Church ?” 

A pause followed. 

“© T will not!” 

In a moment a buzz of amazed protest burst from the 
crowd, and I saw Magdalena turn and confront the con- 
gregation. 

“I will not,” she repeated scornfully, and her words 
pattered like hail upon my ears. ‘I told my father that I 
would not marry a man who was odious to me, a Mexican. 
But,”’ her sweet voice quivered, “he dragged me here against 
my will, and now, in the presence of God and before 
you, I solemnly vow and declare that 1 will mot marry 
Santiago de Castaneda. I do not love him, and he does not 
love me.” 

While she spoke my heart was beating furiously; as she 
finished I struggled forward, staggered a couple of paces, and fell. 
I heard the buzz of many voices swelling to a chorus of 
applause. I smelled the pungent fumes of the incense; I saw 
the church and its contents reel as if smitten by an earthquake ; 
and then my very life seemed to ebb from my body—and I knew 
no more. 


(To be continued. ) 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


character under the designation of the Udaller. The name 
implies proprietorship of land under the old Teutonic 
tenure of Udal, Allod, or Allodium. The different kinds of 
tenure are subtle enough in their legal distinctions, but to the 
lay mind it is impossible—to the lay mind of the present writer, 


] N ‘The Pirate,” Sir Walter Scott makes much mention of a 


Jet us say, since there no doubt are others far acuter—to see a 


difference between the allod and the freehold. It was an absolute 
ownership, as I understand it, carrying with it no necessity of 
payment, service or homage, or any feudal tie. Indeed its institu- 
tion, as I understand, preceded feudalism. The tenure survives 


PEAT-CARRIERS. 


THULE—III. 


Copyright. 


in Shetland, and, I believe, in Orkney, to this day, and nowhere 
else in the British Isles. It is more than likely that it is due 
to the Danish influence, for these islands belonged to Denmark. 
At all events it is a directly Teutonic institution, not the mixture 
of Teutonic and Latin that is common in the British Isles. 

The Udaller, the freeholder, is, of course, a big swell—that 
is to say, he does not compose the bulk of the population. 
I suppos> that fishermen crofters would be the right description 
of the bulk of them, and it is a social arrangement, as we more 
or less saw in the previous articles, that makes the women’s 
work peculiarly heavy. They have to do the part of fishermen’s 
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wives when the boats come in, and they have to do the men’s 
work when the men are away atthe fishing. That is about what 
it amounts to. The picture of the three PEAT-CARRIERS is a 
very typical one of the way that women work in the Shetlands, 
with the little wooden landing-stage (even this with a Norwegian 
look about it) away in the distance, and the boats at anchor or 
coming in, showing the double toil that the women have to 
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undertake and ‘‘ overtake.”’ It is more than probable that these 
three good ladies have dug the peats, as well as carried them, 
for this, too, is in the category of feminine work in these islands. 
However, it is to be said that they thrive on it. The popula- 
tion of the islands is a fine one, both physically and morally. 
Despite the competition of the machine-made woolstuffs the people 
are very thriving. The boats, as a rule, are owned by a little 
company making up the crew of each, 5 
the best possible and ideally co-opera- | 
tive arrangement, each being keen to "© 7 
earn his share. And they are good 
boats, of the value of £600 or £700. 
They have to be good to compete in the 
herring fishing with the other boats, 
and it is possible enough that the days 
of severest competition have not even 
yet been seen, for a great extension of 
the steam power of the herring fleet 
of Wick is either in contemplation 
or actual process of development. 
Steam gives boats a superior mobility 
over sailing ships in all weathers 
that is invaluable to a herring fisher. 
However, to speak gratefully of present 
mercies, the Shetlander does for the 
moment well. The wool industry and the 
making of shawls is menaced, no doubt, 
but perhaps not with morethan a healthy 
degree of rivalry, and is being fostered 
just now by the Scottish Home Indus- 
tries, 12, Woodstock Street, Oxford 
Street, which exists for the purpose 
cf bringing purchaser and producer 
together, with as little rubbing off of 
profits on the way as may be. All- 
hand-made goods cannot be cheap; it 
is impossible.. But they are very good. 
The Duchess of Sutherland, who takes 
very great interest in the Home Indus- 
tries Association, of which she is presi- 
dent, wrote very much to the point in 
a letter on Highland homespun -to 
Scottish Life. She says: “The rage C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
for cheapness threatens to have as 

serious an effect upon the country as the fashion for luxury.” 
It is a rather good and true apposition, and the two passions 
may have more in common than appears at first sight. - The 
Shetland wool-worker is worthy of ber hire, and the hand-made 
article is worth the money charged. A big part of the reason 
that people do not care to pay the prices asked for these home- 
spuns and shawls is that they are sceptical of a fair proportion 
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of the money going to the makers. It is this that the Home 
Industries especially exists to ensure. The quaint and gaudy 
patterns of the hosiery are due, as it is said and as the reader 
is perhaps tired of being reminded, to the shipwrecked Spaniards 
of the great Armada, who were pitched ashore on the Fair Island, 
that lonely little place halfway between the Orkneys and 
Sumburgh Head. There is a kind of barbaric Moorish look 
about the colours that supports this 
notion. The best evidence of the pros- 
perity of the Shetlands is that the land 
has gone up 200 per cent. in value, in 
some cases, in the last twenty years, 
a fact that it is scarcely humane to 
recount and publish to a generation 
of distressed landed proprietors. 

That which constitutes the pecu- 
liar charm of the Shetland Islands to 
the visitor, and almost compensates 
him for the untold sufferings that 
the landsman endures in the vexed 
water of Sumburgh Roost, is the 
intermingling of the pastoral and the 
maritime. The lady Mivkina has of 
necessity to go and seek her cow by 
the seaside for the business, because, 
forsooth, the whole country is  sea- 
side. And that same cow’s progeny 
or relatives, or any other of the 
inhabitants, if they want to go any- 
where to market or to fair, have to 
go on shipboard to get there, and 
A RELUCTANT SAILOR a young 
steer often proves. It is great fun 
to see the joy of these poor beasts, 
or a herd of Shelties, Goinc ASHORE 
again after a tossing, uncomfortable 
voyage. 

Copyright The least picturesque feature of 

the whole islands is, perhaps, the 

stone dykes, like that by which MoTHer AND CHILD in the 
last picture are penned in, and in all probability very insecurely 
penned in, for these little ponies can climb like goats and 
make little of the stone dyke in ordinary. Lerwick itself, the 
capital town, besides having one of the finest harbours, is one 
of the quaintest and most picturesque towns you will see. It is 
most engaging how the back doors of some of the louses open 
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right out on to the sea, so that you may absolutely row right 
up to them, surely an obviously admirable arrangement in 
the old days when the Excise dues made the smuggling game 
worth the candle. They do say that the breed of the ponies 
in the islands is being injured greatly by the perpetual drain of 
the best specimens to the mainland. This is a very bad hearing, if 
it be a true report; but that is not invariably the case with what 
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‘they do say.” Nevertheless, 
it does not seem altogether 
unlikely, and it is a matter 
that might be worth the while 
of the Board of Agriculture 
to look into, if it has not 
done so already. From one 
point of view the drain of 
the best is immensely to be 
regretted. About that there 
can be no two words; but 
from another view-point it 
is not altogether for the ill of 
the race, if the conditions 
be wisely used, for it is evi- 
dent that there must be now 
much stock only distantly 
related to that in the islands 
from which good sires might 
be brought back to improve 
the native breed and _ infuse 
virtually new blood. 


Making ~ 
Themselves Scarce 


E are not a very 
original lot, we 
men. Even our 


favourite maxims—not those, 
of course, used in South Africa, 
but those of more homely ring 
—are borrowed from the brutes. 
That he who fights, for in- 
stance, and runs away lives to 
fight another day; or that to make oneself scarce is to make 
oneself desired. There are four-footed Cronjes and Osman 
Dignas ; and the feathered world has its coquettes. When men 
and women still hid in caves the birds knew all the enhanced 
value of love at first sight with a due element of coyness. 
Watch the sober-plumaged hens throughout the bird world 
feigning retreat from their gaudy lords, and thereby bringing 
them to subjection sudden and complete, and you will see how 
very ancient after all are these precepts. 

As for the béau’ of running away when over-matched, who 
but the strongest can wisregard it? The old wild boar, it is true, 
bravest and most uncertain tempered of country gentlemen, not 
alone scorns flight, but actually follows up his enemy. But the 
boar is a formidable opponent, inspiring with his tusks respect in 
every bosom save that of the pig-sticking Briton who, foolhardy 
one, would ask no better fun than to ride out, spear in rest, after 
the Old Gentleman himself. 

There are smaller animals that can, without the boar’s 
strength or valour, stand their ground. Of these the best known 
is perhaps the hedgehog, which rolls in a ball and presents its 
uninviting spines to man and dog, alike unwilling to handle so 
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GOING ASHORE. Copyright 
forbidding a globe. Only the fox, which has a fine tas‘e for the 
tender meat that lurks within so unpromising a shell, is said to 
possess, though goodness knows where he learnt ‘it, the trick of 
rolling the coveted one gingerly to some adjoining marsh and 
dipping it. The unwilling bather then uncoils to see the time of 
day, and is forthwith sampled. 

Among birds, too, we find rare instances in which, 
apparently conscious of the value of its protective colouring, the 
fowl crouches until its enemy has passed. This is again and 
again seen in the common partridge, whereas the Frenchman 
knows that his brighter plumage and legs will betray him, and 
consequently trusts rather to putting a field or two between 
himself and his pursuers. In such birds as the lapwing there 
is a distinct mischievous sense of humour that suggests feigning a 
broken wing as they run off. Those whose pleasure it is to deny 
that birds, like other animals, are often. playful, declare that this 
elaborate pantomime is gone through with the sole object of 
drawing an intruder’s attention from the precious eggs, but I have 
on several occasions seen it when there were neither eggs nor 
young in the nest. 

Most of our fellow-creatures, however, behave as ourselves 
(when there is no one to see us), and simply 
and unaffectedly bolt. The fox bolts— 
what a pace!—the whole field after him, 
men, women, and hounds, the wild chase 
ending in death or a schoolroom or apple- 
cart, when he is not fortunate enough to 
reach a friendly earth where he can: take 
refuge. 

Those who live in the shires assure us that 
the fox thoroughly enjoys the fun, and | 
don’t see why he shouldn’t, though many 
good authorities assert that ,a hard-run fox 
frequently dies from over-exertion, even 
when he is lucky enough togelude his pursuers ; 
but it scarcely seems probable that an animal 
which earns his living by hunting, and must 
therefore be in excellent condition, should 
succumb after evena long run. The hare gets 
away too at.a wonderful speed, but+the silly 
trick of doubling on its course is a poor game 
when there are old hounds about meaning 
business. More rarely it lies motionless on 
its form, and a certain, though not sporting, 
shot is sometimes got by yokels who pretend 
not to see it and get close enough to knock 
it over with a stone. 

The rabbit, on the other hand, fully 
aware of its second-rate running powers, 
takes refuge under-ground, whence it is 
dislodged only by _ strong-smelling com- 
pounds or by the sustained and determined 
efforts of sporting ferrets. As the game 


— Copyright birds unhesitatingly run along the ground 
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rather than take to the air, so do many water-fowl find safety in 
diving. That reputed poacher of spawn, the moorhen, dives at 
the flash, and only by long practice, or, better still, ~palpable 
fluking, is this retiring nymph ever bagged. 

The cormorant is about our largest bird that dives in this 
way at the flash, and there is an allied bird in Australia blessed 
with a neck like an attenuated snake. By leaving only this neck 
exposed, it affords fine rifle practice. I do not pretend to much 
shooting skill, but there are few fowl of the air that have afforded 
me such long and unfruitful practice as that south sea sxake- 
bird. Another practice among some birds and beasts that have 
need to make themselves scarce is that of keeping on the further 
side of the tree trunks. This trick is particularly noticeable 
in Our own woodpeckers and tree creeper, and the opossums, 
so called, of Australia have a similar fancy. That continent 
likewise furnishes the most straightforward ideal of getting away 
with no attempt at anything so crude as resistance, for the 
larger kangaroos no sooner sight the approaching enemy than 
they are off on their pleasing 2oft. leaps, quickly putting twice 
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the range of an express rifle between themselves and those who 
desire their blood. 

To the snakes, however, it is left to become invisible at wil: 
The gentlemen at South Kensington will of course pooh-pooh the 
contention that the snakes do in a measure possess this desirable 
faculty, but their contempt leaves me callous. Where the snakes 
go when suddenly confronted I do not for a moment pretend to 
say. I never felt much curiosity as to their destination at the 
time, and I am not going to thrust myself into the question now. 
I do say, however, without fear of contradiction, that I have 
repeatedly seen snakes vanish, as it were, into thin air, perhaps 
underground, but I know not. What a blessing it would be for 
everyone except provincial editors if the vexed question of adders 
swallowing their young could be set at rest, once and for all, by 
some such explanation. Thus, then, down to the burrowing 
shrimp and ink-squirting cuttle, do the weaker of earth’s creatures 
give their stronger foes the pavement. Were we too a little 


fleeter of foot or somewhat stronger of fist, life would sometimes 
brighten. 


F. G. AFLALO. 











ENGLISH DOGS ABROAD: 








is generally a sportsman, and more often than not an 

all-round sportsman, able to kill game and make a bag 
in any kind of country in which he may happen to find himself. 
But when winged game is sought, he always, if possible, obtains 
to help him the old-fashioned English sporting dogs. The 
reason for this is obvious. No matter where the shooting is, 
the chances are that covert is far more abundant than in England, 
and the birds more difficult to find. Unless he is in India, 
where beaters are easily hired, and the climate is too trying, as a 
rule, for pointers and setters, though spaniels are regularly used in 
the cold season for duck shooting, the dog is almost indispensable. 
The result is that for the last twelve or fifteen years, while the 
pointer and setter have been rapidly retiring from active service 
in this country, except on the moors and in Devon, Wales, ard 
Sussex, we have been stocking the uttermost parts of the earth 


: es “ over-seas Englishman,” of whom we areall so proud, 





CONSCIOUS MERIT. 


This 
colonial army of well-bred dogs, like the ‘first families of 
Virginia” in the early days of the United States, stick to old 
habits and traditions, while learning a good deal that was new 


with the best blood of our old country house kennels. 


to their ancestors. The result is that a really first-class, 
well-broken, highly-bred pointer or water spaniel is often 
more easily found on the other side of the Atlantic, or in the 
Levant, or in China, than in Norfolk or Sussex, or even Devon- 
shire. In many parts of France, especially in the newly- 
afforested districts, where woodcock are regularly shot over 
dogs, the beauty and training of the setters—usually bred from 
English strains—would have delighted Landseer. Pointers, 
though rather of the heavy German type, are used in Bosnia, 
not only to kill partridges over, but to find them for the falcons 
to fly at. 

Greece is not a sportsman’s paradise yet. Poaching methods 
are preferred by the natives of the Morea, and in Northern 
Greece there is not much to shoot. But we would ask our 
readers whether they have ever seen pointers more to their 
liking, for all-round work and obvious intelligence, than the breed 
now kept in Smyrna by the coterie of Greek sportsmen 
whose doings are from time to time shown in the excellent 
photographs forwarded by a correspondent of this paper? It is 
acknowledged that the most difficult of all birds to find with 
dogs are red-legged partridges. They constantly run, instead of 
squatting like the grey partridge, when a dog finds them. 
Consequently the latter is always tempted to “ break his point ”’ 
and draw on, and so become unsteady. Yet these pointers, 
trained on the hills of Asia Minor and round the old temple of 
Ephesus itself, where the hillsides are noted ground for partridges 
and hares, enable the sportsmen to pick up all the ‘ broken” 
birds when the coveys are scattered, and, in addition, point and 
retrieve both hare and woodcock. 

Like the colonial scout, the English dog abroad very soon 
learns to adapt himself to changed circumstances, but he is vastly 
quicker about it than the British regular officer, judging by the 
accounts which appear in the Press. He realises that rules were 
made for dogs, or rather for helping dogs to find game, and not 
for any particular virtue which hard and fast rules of training 
have in themselves. So he does not try to work the face of a 
broken hill by ranging as accurately as if it were a turnip field, 
but just gallops on till he gets the wind, and then works it 
independently; and in the same way when game is killed or 
wounded he either down charges, or helps to find it, or goes on 
looking for more, as his master tells him. Another accomplish- 
ment of all over-seas dogs is that they become good linguists; in 
other words, they learn to take orders in any language in a very 
little time. A terrier in Hindostan learns English and Bengali, 


--a pointer in the Levant understands the words of command in 


English, Greek, and Turkish. 
orders in English and Dutch, 


In Cape Colony they take their 
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The old dog, a lemon and white pointer,  gagmeen 
is a perfect wonder. He has been known * 
to point a woodcock while carrying another 
in his mouth. He will carry a hare and 
retrieve wildfowl from the water. Our photo- 
graphs show him and a brace of younger 
dogs assisting in various stages of a mixed 
day in Asia Minor. In one he is seen 
On THE Roap in the strong shooting - cart 
which is taking the party out to the hills; 
he is looking eagerly over the rail at the 
photographer, whom ke believes to be engaged 
in some form of sport which he (the dog) ought 
to be asked to help in. His hair is so beauti- 
fully sleek and tidy when about to go into 
action on the hills that his friends call 
him Leonidas, and he lives up to his heroic 
name. 

He is also shown retrieving the first bird 
of the day—a picture of Conscious Merit. 
Please note that the Smyrna _ sportsmen 
have quite spontaneously adopted the very 
old English device of putting a bell on 








the pointer’s neck, in order that they may ON THE ROAD. 

know where he is when beating thick covert. 

This was a regular old English plan when setters or pointers and spaniels. Though pointers knock up from want of order, 

were used in covert for woodcock shooting. they can stand this better than the long-haired dogs. This also 
It is the maxim of the sportsman who habitually enjoys is a consideration. The result is that, from the Mediterranean 

really wild, rough shooting, that his dogs should be ready for any to the Cape, and from the far west of Canada to Illinois, 


pointers are the commonest and the most 
valuable of English sporting dogs. They are 
regularly established in the country round 
Port Elizabeth in Cape Colony, and have 
learnt to distinguish between the scent 
of what is and what is not game in such 
a way that this is a second nature. The 
dogs first imported used to point tortoises. 
Now they do not look at them. Some 
of our readers may remember a picture of 
fifty-six quail shot in two hours by Mr. 
H. C. Nelson over his dog in California. 
The United States’ sportsmen, especially in 
the west, who have to find their own game 
where they can, find a good pointer or setter 
almost indispensable. The field trials there 
produce a large number of entries, and 
the dogs are quite equal in appearance 
and merit to those seen here. Even in the 
Far East setters are used for pheasant 
shooting in North China. But for duck 
shooting up the creeks and in the swamps 
the water spaniel is most in demand. Dwarf 
spaniels are indigenous to China and Japan; 
but for this work the ordinary Irish water 
spaniel is used. The breed is quite estab- 
lished in more than one of the treaty ports. 
Lastly, as evidence of the versatility and brain 
power of British dogs abroad, it is right to 
recall the success of the English dogs in the army trials in 
Germany. There an Irish water spaniel won the first place, 
and a pointer and four Scotch collies were placed very high 





A VERSATILE DOG. 


emergency, and make themselves useful whatever the game may 
be. In this country the only all-round dog in use is the retriever, 
or sometimes the retrieving spaniel. Pointers are about 


the most ‘ specialised’’ one-job dogs we have. Yet these on the list. C. J. Cornisu. 
pointers have ‘changed their souls with 
their sky,” and are most adaptable. Hares, e 


woodcock, red-leg, water-hen, fox, or boar 
they will find, point, hunt, retrieve, or chase 
if needed, just as circumstances require. To 
own a pointer which will stand a_ wood- 
cock or a single bird as steadily as if on a 
field trial, but which will at a wave of the 
hand fetch out a water-hen from the river, or 
chase and tackle a wounded fox on the moun- 
tain-side, is a triumph of “irregular” dog- 
breaking. 

The liver and white dog lying down. 
beside the dead fox is A VERSATILE Doc 
of this calibre. In this, however, he is 
equalled by his colleague, who is RETRIEVING 
A WATER-HEN. 

Oddly enough, of English sporting dogs 
used abroad pointers are in the great majority, 





- Setters, perhaps, next, and spaniels fewest 
re in number. There is a reason for this, as 
fe for most things. The great enemies of dogs 
fb abroad are insect pests, especially ticks and 


leeches. These disgusting creatures, the 
pests of dry and wet covert respectively, 
can easily be removed from the skin of 
the close-haired satin-coated pointer, but give 
trouble without end to the owners of setters RETRIEVING A WATER-HEN, 
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™S NGLAND would be poor indeed if it had no such places 
as Ightham Mote. In this ancient courtyard, with 
thoe dear old gables looking down, we have the very 
type of the houses of former times. We may go to grander 
places, where the clang of the mailed heel seems yet to echo in 
stately halls, to more sumptuous chambers, where courtly dames 
might have seemed, perhaps, more at home; but in few other 
places can we find so notable an example of the houses in which 
the medieval gentleman dwelt. It belongs to the days when the 
t'mes were troubled, and when the knight or squire found it 
comfortable to live in a house whence, securely through a loop- 
hole, the cloth-yard shaft might wing its way, and where it was 
well sometimes to pirley from the gate-tower with the stranger 
across the moat. There was protection in such houses from the 
sudden raid, and, at a pinch, with the draw-bridge up and the 
portcullis down, they might even stand a siege. But such 
measures were only for the turbulent or the unwelcome ; for the 
friend or the honest stranger the gate was opened wide, and 
there was English hospitality behind the iron-bound oaken door. 
The sun was caught in the courtyard, and was kindly to plant 
and flower, and such growths as the century knew garlanded 
gable and chimney, while beyond the bridge the garden lay, all 
sweet with summer flowers, a gay domain of beauty that many 
were glad to explore. 
Ightham lies in a hollow in a very beautiful part of Kent. The 
stream running down from the hills supplies its enclosing moat. A 
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pleasant stroll of some four miles from pretty Sevenoaks, through 
the famous park of Knole, thence along an elevated ridge and by 
copses and hedgerows, brings the visitor to the point where he 
looks down upon another world, gazing out upon the tower and 
gables of ancient Ightham, romantic and beautiful in the valley 
Nothing more picturesque can be imagined, whether we look at 
the quaint old house, with its grey tower and courtyards, its 
high gables and red-tiled roofs, or turn attention to the luxuriant 
gardens that add so much to the charm. Here we shall 
endeavour to do both, to catch the spirit of the place in thinkine 
of its history, and to note the characters with which the gazwen 
is informed. 

To some extent Country Lire ILLUSTRATED has already 
dealt with Ightham Mote as an ancient English home (April 17th, 
1897), and certain of these notes are reproduced from that 
article. The family of De Haut, or Fitz Haut, is said, like 
many others, to have come over with the Conqueror, and one of 
its members had a fortified house at Ightham in the time of 
Henry II. The oldest parts of the existing house go back to 
Edward II. or a little earlier, but the greater portion was rebuilt 
in the reign of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and a good deal 
of excellent timber work was added. in the times of Elizabeth 
and James, with the result that, in its varied features of weather- 
worn stone and picturesque timber, rising from a moat, Ightham 
is one of the quaintest piles of domestic architecture imaginable. 
One Richard Fitz Haut of Ightham forfeited his heritage and 
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lost his head at Pontefract for joining Buckingham in favour of 
Richmond, whereupon the Kentish house was granted to Robert 
Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower. But Brackenbury fell 
at Bosworth, and when Richmond ascended the throne Edward 
Haut, son of the dispossessed squire, was installed in possession 
of the Mote. At this time the tower was raised and the west 
side rebuilt. 

In 1520 the house was sold to Sir Richard Clement, 
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of Milton, in Northamptonshire. It afterwards passed to 
Sir Christopher Alleyn, Lord Mayor of London, and in 1590 
was sold to Sir William Selby, of Branxton, in Northumberland, 
Warden of the Marches and Governor of Berwick-on-Tweed, a 
veteran of the Low Countries, whose descendants continued 
generation after generation at the Mote. The date of the hall 
and crypt is supposed to be about 1340; the chapel, from having 
Sir Richard Clement's arms and the badge of the Tudors, appears 
to date from 1520 or there- 
abouts ; the arms of the Selbys 
in the hall with the motto 
“Fort et Loyal,’ and on the 
tower, also indicate the date of 
Henry VIII. or later. There 
still remains in Ightham 
Chutch the monument of 
Dame Dorothy Selby, who 
died in 1641, and of whom her 
wondrous epitaph avers that 
she frustrated Guy Fawkes. 
Her ‘curious needle ”’ 

‘* Turned the abused stage 

Of this lewd world into the golden 

age,” 

whilst her nimble wit enabled 
her to read a veiled letter to 
Lord Monteagle for the undoing 
of deluded Guy. As if to con- 
found the incredulous, behind 
Dame Dorothy’s head is a 
carving wherein we see the 
Pope, in conclave with 
cardinals, monks, and the devil, 
instructing the traitor, while 
ships are discerned making 
towards England, and _ the 
Houses of Parliament are 
depicted with the faggots, 
powder-kegs, plotter, and 
lantern in the cellar. 

Even odd conceits and 
unveracious histories like these 
add something to the interest of 
Ightham Mote, and romance 
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to the place, as you feel when 
you traverse the garden and 
cross the substantial structure 
which has replaced the draw- 
bridge that of old spanned the 
water. Here is the embattled 
and turreted tower with the 
gateway, and with the flanking 
buildings rising sheer from the 
moat. Through the archway 
we are really in another world, 
with the great windows of the 
hall and the loveliest of enriched 
gables and oriels looking upon 
the sunny space within, while 
the graces of foliage and 
blossom cling fondly to the 
ancient walls, and touch with 
brighter colour their vener- 
able tones. The hall, the 
famous domestic chapel, and 
the apartments are all exceed- 
ingly interesting, and from 
their deeply splayed windows 
look either into the courtyard 
or across the glistening moat 
to the garden and the fair 
country beyond. In olden 
times tradition says that 300 
horses were stabled in the 
quaint building opposite to the 
entrance tower across the moat. These stables and out- 
buildings form another quadrangle, built entirely of timber in 
Eilzabethan times, and are wondrously picturesque to the eye. 

A house such as Ightham Mote must needs have a beautiful 
garden. If the gardens had been of formal character there would 
have been nothing unsuitable, but it cannot be gainsaid that the 
scenes we depict are filled with a sweeter and most appropriate 
charm. The surrounding moat gives the character, and ferns 
and water-loving plants flourish, while flowers garland the old 
walls of the mansion. Someone, indeed, well versed in the 
character and habits of graceful climbing plants has induced 
them to grow over the walls that enclose the court, without, 
however, in any degree concealing the structural character or the 
architectural details. Here is a lesson not to be overlooked, and 
the flower masses form a charming contrast to the rich tones of 
walls and hedges. 

How delightful is this wall gardening, with, maybe, an 
antirrhinum, toadflax, or saxifrage established in the mossy 
chinks, making tufts of blossom in the summer months. Much 
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of the beauty of an old wall is due to the plants permitted to send 
their roots into the chinks and form gardens of precious growth, 
perpetuated by the natural scattering of seed from year to year. 
Here we may make practical remarks. The way to establish 
plants upon old walls is by seed, not by roots dragged from their 
native homes, as these seldom bear the shock of a rough removal 
from their birthplaces; but from seed the case is different. The 
plant develops from its birth in.the one position, without check 
or unnatural disturbance. 

And the gardens themselves are simply delightful, with 
many a sunny walk and shady retreat, with a pergola under 
which it is delightful to linger, for the fragrance and beauty of 
the masses of roses which embower the place, with grassy paths 
and edgings of saxifrage, gorgeous borders in which lilies and 
many other splendid denizens of the garden flourish, with noble 
trees adorning the landscape, and casting their lengthening 
shadows across the sunny bowling green as the evening draws 
in. A delightful resort truly is this for the pleasant old diversion, 
with the thrush singing in the tree or the cuckoo calling from 
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the hill, and with such a 
house to return to when 
the play is over. What 
a wonderful grouping of 
buildings is that which 
we see from the kitchen 
garden as we look across 
to the stables. Here the 
spirit of quaintness is 
verily embodied in the 
old timber gables, the 
high-pitched roof, the 
clustering ivy, the grey 
old walls, and the bell-cot 
lifted aloft. Gladdened 
with sunlight, and gifted 
with shadow, rare in the 
note of mellow colour, 
and with the bright 
edging of saxifrage and 
the rough stone margin 
in the foreground, this is 
a scene dear to the artist. 
The deciduous and ever- 
green trees and shrubs at 
Ightham are many and 
beautiful, the yew hedges 
good, and the lawns and 
turf walks excellent. 

The place, in fact, 
offers a perfect study cf 
the free and luxuriant 
gardening appropriate to 
such an abode. There 
seems to be no jarring 
note, and Ightham is a 
place where the sweet- 
ness of the country reigns. 
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we see whence the stream 

comes down that feeds the old stew-ponds—where fish were 
fattened for the table—and the moat, for this is no stagnant 
water, but a flowing brook that washes the base of the old 
walls of Ightham, and passes onward to other pleasant scenes 
beyond. The margin of water is always beautiful in gardens and 
meadows, and this is another charm of old Ightham Mote. 


A BOOK OF THE DAY. 
F it were necessary for every book to have a motto, there would not be the 
| slightest difficulty in findirg one for ‘‘ Shimeless Wayne ”—a romance 
of the last feud of Wayne and Ratcliffe, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, a novelist 
who made his name and reputation by ‘ Ricroft of Withens.” Mr. Fisher 
Unwin is the publisher, and the motto should be ‘‘ Horror upon horror’s head 
accumulates,” 
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Take it for all in all, 
‘*Shameless Wayne” is one 
of the most terrible and one of 
the most powerful books that 
I have come across for a long 
time. For some readers the 
fact that it is a dialect story 
will be a disadvantage; but, 
on the whole, most of us are 
getting to know something of 
the meaning of most of the 

; words used in the North of 

England, and, after all, there 

is no real reason why a dialect 
+ of English used in the Da'es 

and the Fel!s should not be 
held quite as honourable as the 
dialect of Eng ish which the 

Scots—Lowland and others— 

have honoured us by creating 

for themselves. . 

‘¢Snameless Wayne,” the 
Look, opens with the mourning 
over the death of the father ot 
Shamele-s Wayne, the man, 
assassinated by a Ratcliffe who 
has seduced his wife from her 
allegiance. Nell Wayne, his 
daughter, cries for vengeance in 
the beliry, where an old crone 
rings the bell, while Shameless 
Wayne, ignorant of all that has 
happened, is drinking at the inn. 
IIe is told of the death of his 
father, but he does not believe, 
and there follows a wonder- 
fully vivid account of the 
manner in which he grows 
so'er, suddenly and for life, 
when he comes upon his kins- 
man taking his vengeance for 
him in the graveyard. 

‘* Shameless Wayne came 
to a sudden halt as he gained 
the lower gate of the grave- 
yard, for the  minute-bell, 

driving its deep note through the fumes that huzged his brain, carried a plainer 
message to the lad than any words of Jonas Feather had done. 

‘* There’s somebody dead,” he muttered, staring vaguely at the belfry 
tower. ‘*Is’t—is’t father ? Did yond old fool talk plain truth, when all the 
while I thought he jested ?” he went on alter a mome it’s pause. And then he 
tried to laugh, and swaggered up the path, and vowed that the bell was leagued 
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with Jonas in this daft effort to make a laughing-stock of him throughout the 
moorside. 

** But another sound greeted him from the far side of the-yew trees—the 
clash of steel, and the hungry, breathless cries of men who were fighting to the 
topmost of their strength. His step grew soberer; he turned the bend in the 
path noiselessl, and saw what was doing on the vault-stone. He stood stock 
still, and his face’ was smoo:h and empty, while the wine fumes cleared enough 
to let him understand the meaning of all this. 
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‘‘And then the meaning took him full, and the anguish in his eyes was 
stranze and terrible to see. 

‘* Ratcliffe of Wildwater meanwhile, maddened by the sword cut ‘that had 
slit his cheek, made a sudden onstaught on his foe, and Rolf escaped the blade 
by a bare half inch, and Ratcliffe stumbled once again, pressed by his own idle 
blow. Mistress Wayne sprang forward eager to save the craven who had snared 
her fancy, but Nell gripped her by the arms and forced ker back, and whispered, 
“Strike!” Yet neither of the women had leisure to mark that a loose-limbed 
lad, with a face as old as sorrow, and a hand that rliyed never-restingly with 
his sword-hilt, had swelled the number of those who watched the fizht. 

‘** Twice Shameless Wayne made as if to join the fray, and twice he held 
back, while Ratcliffe recovered in the nick of time, and warded desperately, 
while Rolf’s blade pried in and out, seeking a place to strike. 

‘*Oh, God, that I could claim the right!” muttered the lad, half drawing 
his sword again. 

‘Nell, save him! Your lover will listen to y u—he night wears late and 
dreary—we want to reach Saxilton,” pleaded Mistress Wayne. 

‘* Not a word spoke the gi 1, not a word spoke the wind, shuddering into 
the corners of the graveyard for dread. But the laboured breathing of the 
men sounded loud as a cry almost in the quiet place. Ratcliffe, for all his 
coward’s heart, was a cunnirg swordsman enough when need compelled, and 
now, his first panic lost, he was settling to a steadier effort. 

‘* Remember !” cried the girl, as she saw her cousin give back a pace. 

‘* Wayne of Crarshaw regained his lost ground, and swung his blade up to 
the blue-black sky; there was 
a rough jag of steel, the clatter 
ofa sword on the hollow vault- 
stone, a groan from Ratcliffe of 
Wildwater. 

‘* Save him, Nell!” wailed 
Mistress Wayne, like a child 
repeating a lesson learned by 
note. 

“*Save him! See—see— 
he strikes—drive home, Rolf ! 
A brave stroke !” 

‘*Wayne of Marsh was 
righted now, and his kinsman 
wiped his blade at leisure on 
his coat-sleeve, while Nell came 
to him and drew down his rough 
head and kissed him on the 
mouth. The little wisp of a 
woman knelt by her lover’s side, 
and tried to stop the blood with 
a dainty cambric kerchief, and 
talked to Ratcliffe of Wildwater 
as if her word were greater than 
God’s own, to bring a dead 
man back to life. 

‘*A deep voice broke in 
upon them.  ‘* Remember was 
the word thou said’st, Nell.” 
cried Shameless Wayne. 
‘Christ knows there will be 
no forgetfulness for me.” 

‘*Nell Wayne looked at her 
brother for a while, not know- 
ing what her thoughts were 
toward him. And then she 
shrank from him with plain 
disgust. Up in the lelfry 
yonder she had pleaded excuses 
for Shameless Wayne when 
another talked his good name 
away, but she had no pity for 
him now. 

‘*Thou com’st in a late 
hour, Ned,” she said coldly. 

‘*T come in a late hour, 
lass,” he answered, still in the 
same deep voice that was older 
than his years; ‘‘ and they will 
noise it up and down that 
Wayne’s son of Marsh sat drink- 
ing with clowns in a wayside 
tavern while another robbed 
him of the feud. Well, the long 
years lie behind,’ and neither 
thou nor I can better them.” 

Now let me try to enume:ate some of the horrors which follow. First, the 
murderous Ratcliffe casts aside the wife of the man he has murdered, and she 
goes mad, or ‘* fairy-kissed,” and wanders over the moor, pitied by Shameless 
Wayne, who takes her in to the old home, but never forgiven by his sister. 
Next the Lean Man, the head of the Ratcliffes, comes by night and nails to the 
door of Wayne’s house the hand of one of his kinsmen, as a token that the feud 
which had slept for many years has been revived. Even at the burial of the 
mutdered Wayne, the Ratcliffes come prepared to exterminate the Waynes root 
and branch, only to find that the Waynes also have come in great force, and 
there is a fight both grim and great among the tombstones. The book, in fact, is 
all one long fight, having for relief the love affairs of Janet Ratcliffe, the one gentle 
member of the Ratcliffe family, and Shameless Wayne. 

At the outset Wayne is quite clear that it will be impossible for him to marry 
one of the accursed brood, and it is only quite at the end, after a scene of really 
hortible tragedy, that the two lovers come together. What this scene was the 
following extract shows pretty closely : 

‘* They gained the open door, and on the threshold Janet Ratcliffe stood, 
with lips half parted in a smile, and in her eyes the first tremulous self-loathing 
that comes to women after they have done man’s work. 

“*Do ye seek Red Ratcliffe, sirs?” she asked. 

‘* Ay, show him me—show him me, I say !” roared Shameless Wayne, too 
hot for any tenderness toward his mistress. 
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‘*He is beside me here. Nay, sheathe your swords; he asks no further 
service of you.” 

** All crowded round, and Wayne of Marsh shaded his candle 
with one hand and held it low to the face of him who lay close without 
the door. 

‘‘ Through the heart,” he muttered ; ‘to think the lass should rob me ! 
Nay, then, the stroke was good ; need I grudge it her! ” 

«© An arm was laid on his. 

‘‘ Ned, I am sick ; take me out of sight of all these men,” said Janet. 

** One last look he gave at Red Ratcliffe. 

‘* All--all—dead. Wayne of Marsh need never cry again for vengeance,” 
he muttered. 

‘* He put an arm about the girl, and led her down the passage through the 
knot of kinsmen who were pressing forward for a sight of Red Ratcliffe’s body, 
and through the scattered Waynes, who still were searching for the runaway, not 
knowing he was dead. These last turned wonderinyly at seeing Ned no longer 
in pursuit, and stopped to wipe the sweat of battle from their faces. 

‘* Hast overta’en him, then ?” they asked. 

‘* Ay, his sleep is sound,” answered Shameless Wayne. ‘‘ Get ye across to 
Cranshaw, friends, and tell my sister that her good man and myself are sae. 
And tell her that I’ve kept the oath she wots of.” 

‘¢ They glanced once at the face of Mistress Janet, proud yet for all its 
weariness, and then they got them out into the courtyard. And after Ned had 
watched them go, he turned to find Janet leaning faint against the wall. 

‘*He touched her on the 
shoulder. 

‘Courage, lass,” he 
muttered roughly. Comfort he 
would have given her, such 
comfort as a man at such a time 
may give the maid who loves 
him; but he dared not let his 
heart go out to her as yet, 
for there was that in the wide 
hall to right of them which 
overmastered love. 

‘*She straightened herself 
at his touch, 

‘*Ned,” she cried with 
sudden fierceness, ‘*’twas for 
thee I killed him; he. meant 
to take my right in thee,” 

‘*T know, lass, I know; 
but would God I had saved thee 
the stroke.” 

‘*Leave me awhile,” she 
whispered, after a silence, ‘I 
must go to the moor—the 
moor is big, and friendly, and 
it will understand.” 

‘*He knew her better 
than to thwart her mood at such 
atime, and let her go; but 
while she was crossing to the 
door, a frail little woman came 
out from the hall and moved 
to meet them. 

‘* What, bairn!” said 
Wayne gently. ‘‘ We've fought 
our troubles through together, 
thou and I; and there’ll be 
none can break our friendship 
now, I warrant.” 

‘Blood, blood—see how 
it drips—oh, hurry, hurry ! 
The stain can never be washed 
out if once it reaches Wayne 
of Marsh—he lies under the 
vault-stone yonder—he stares 
at me with cruel unrelenting 
eyes.” 

‘*And Wayne knew that 
she had fallen back to that 
witlessness. of that long-buried 
night when he had watched his 
cousin fight above the vault- 
stone. The crash of blows, 
the bloodshed and the tumult, 
had touched the hidden spring 
in her, and made her one 
again with those piteous happy folk whom Marshcotes gossips called the 
fairy-kist. 

‘*A great awe fell upon him as he watched the milk-soft face under its 
loosened cloud of hair, as he hearkened over and over to the happenings of a 
night that was scarce less terrible than this, That was the night which had 
reopened the feud of Wayne and Katcliffe ; but this had killed it once for all.” 

With this, which goes some way to give a fair idea of the general character 
of the book, I leave the story itself. But lest an impression should be left that the 
book consists entirely of accounts of bloodshed and brawling, it may be as well 
to add that it is full of the most interesting allusions to North Country super- 
stitions, and that some of the characters, notably Witherbee, the sexton, and 
Nanny, his wife, and Hiram Hey, the farm hand, are full of humour. 

One of the .nicest passages of all is also a passage of arms between 
Shameless Wayne, after he had turned over a new leaf and begun to assert 
himself on the farm, and Hiram, celebrated for his caustic tongue and very 
masterful obstinacy of disposition. Here it is: 

‘‘Tha’st right, Jose, when tha names thyseln softish,” he growled. 
“ Sakes, it we’re bahn to fret ourselves about everybody’s aches an’ pains, where 
mun we stop? Lord be thanked ’at He’s gi’en me a heart like a lump o’ bog- 
oak—hard, an’ knobby, an’ well soaked i’ brine. So th’ young maister’s coming 
i? gooid time, is he, to lord it ower his farm folk ? Well, let him come, says I, 
he'll noan skift me hy an inch, willun’t th’ Ind.” 
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** Under other circumstances Hiram would have been at work again by 
now, nor would he have ceased the unhurried swing of leg and arm-muscle, 
that does so much in a Marshcote’s working-day, until dinner or the advent of 
another gossip gave him fit excuse for resting. But with the young master close 
behind—come here doubtless to spy on him—the case was altered, and there 
was stubbornness writ plain in every outstanding knob of the old man’s body as 
he fell into the most easiful attitude that long experience could suggest. 

‘* Well, Hiram, how goes the work ?”’ said Shameless Wayne, stopping at 
the fence. 

“Hiram glanced carelessly at the young master, then fell to lengthy 
contemplation of the sky. 

** Better nor like,” he said at last, ‘seeing I’ve nobbut my own wits to 
guide me, now the owd maister is gone.” 

*« The new maister knows a sight less than the old one did, Hiram.” 

“*Ve’re right, I reckon.” 

** But he’s willing to learn, and means to.” 

“Oh, ay! I’ve heard that ye can train a sapling, but not at after its grown 
to a tree.” 

‘*The same old Hiram Hey! Bitter as a dried sloe,” growled Shameless 
Wayne. 

‘*Sloes is wholesome, choose what ; an’ I addle too little brass to keep me 
owt but dry—let alone that I’m no drinker by habit.” 

‘* The master winced at this last home-thrust, then squared his jaw obstinately. 
‘* Hard words plough no fields, Hiram—no, nor lime them either, as is plain to 
be seen. Thou’st a week behind with this field.” 

‘* Hiram glanced edgeways at him, not understanding that two could use his 
own rough weapons. ‘A week behind, am I, maister? An’ how should ye 
come to know whether I’m forrard or behind wi’ farm work ?” 

‘*Wayne’s face softened for a moment. ‘ Because the last word I heard 
from father was touching this same field—and by that token, Hiram, I’ll see that 
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FORESTRY IN INDIA. 


OR the future welfare of the millions inhabiting the British 
Indian Empire, no branch of the public service is of 
greater importance than the Forest Service. Practical 

men are wanted, who have been bred in the country, who are 
more familiar with woods and fields than with books, and who 
know the difference between a 

farm that yieldsa rent of 20s. , 

an acre and another that only > ‘ 

yields tos. Men of character 

are wanted, who will not mind 
swimming against the stream, 
though there may at times be 
a strong current against regular 
forest management in high 
quarters. Finally, men of tact 
and good breeding, who know 
how to give way in all minor 
matters, but never make a 
compromise in essential things, 
and who are guided by the 
motto : ‘‘ Fortiter in re, suaviter 
in modo.” 

Fortunately, under exist- 
ing circumstances it is easy 
for a well-educated young man 
to enter the superior branch 
of the Indian Forest Service. 
The limits of age are seven- 
teen and twenty, a perfectly 
sound constitution, particu- 
larly good vision and hearing 
are insisted upon, as well as 
active habits and powers 
of endurance. A competitive 
examination is held annually, 
generally in June. In 1900 
seven appointments are 
offered for competition. 
Latterly the number of can- 
didates has been about three 
times the number of appoint- 
ments, but there have been 
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thou gett’st it limed, and sown, and bearing its crop, all in good season, if I have 
to whip thee up and down the furrows.” 

“‘ His sister laid a hand on his sleeve. ‘Hush, Ned!” she whispered, 
‘‘thou’lt win scant labour from such as Hiram, unless thou bearest a kindlier 
tongue.” 

‘© Yet Shameless Wayne, who was counted light of head and judg~nent, saw 
more sides to the matter than prudent Mistress Nell; the temper of the moor 
folk was an open book to him, and he knew that if he were to be master hence- 
forth he must begin as such, or any after kindness he might show would count 
for folly with Hiram and his kind. 

‘* Hiram Hey waslooking steadily at the master now, ahard wonder tempering 
his obstinacy a little; and so they eyed each other until the o'der man’s glance 
faltered, and recovered, and fell again to the white spots of lime that littered the 
peat- -mould at his feet. 

‘* Now,” said ‘Wayne, ‘thou hast got thy cart full, Hiram. Give yond 
chestnut of thine a taste of thy hand, and we'll see if thou hast learned yet to 
spread a field.” 

‘* Hev I learned to spread a field? Me that has sarved at Marsh, man an’ 
boy, these forty years!” cried Hiram, open-mouthed now. 

‘¢ Thou hast done good service, too, for father gave his word to that ; but 
whether thou canst spread limed peat—why, that is to be seen yet.” 

‘* Not a word spoke Hiram, but gave the chestnut one resounding smack 
with the flat of his hand, and fell to work as soberly, as leisurely, as if he had 
not first been given the hardest nut to crack that ever had come his way. All 
across the field as he followed the cart and swung wide spadesful right and left he 
was puzzling to find some explanation of this new humour of Shameless Wavne’s ; 
but he returned to the heap as wise as he left it, and began stolidly to refill the 
cart without once looking at the master. 

‘* Nay, I’m beat wi’ him,” he muttered, ‘‘ what it means is noan for me to 
say—but I warrant any change i’ Shameless Wayne is for the war——” 
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years when there were as many appointments as candidates. The 
principal subjects are elementary mathematics, English composi- 
tion, botany, and German, to which in the aggregate a maximum 
of 8,000 marks isassigned. The additional subjects are numerous. 
Among these may be mentioned as most likely to be useful to 
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an officer during his Indian career: Geology, chemistry, 
and physics; higher mathematics and drawing—freehand as 
well as geometrical. With the aid of some of these 
additional subjects, any boy well up in a_ public school 
on the modern side will find it easy to score an aggregate 
of 6,000 to 7,000 marks, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
will ensure his admission to the forest branch at the Royal 
Indian Engineering College of Cooper’s Hill. The course of 
study at Cooper’s Hill extends over about three years; seven 
terms are spent at the’¢ollege, and two terms on practical work 
in the forests of Germany and France. The total amount paid 
tothe college for instruction, as well as for the practical work on 
the Continent, including board and lodging, aggregates £577, 
and a student who is careful can easily meet all expenses with 
£ 750, or £250 a year. The annual vacations aggregate fourteen 
weeks, 

Parents naturally may wish to know what a successful 
candidate may look forward to during his Indian career. 
He is provided with a free passage, and on the day 


Assistant Conservator of the second 
grade begins, which amounts to 350 rupees 
per month, equivalent, at 1s. 4d., to £280 a 
year. This is amply sufficient for his main- 
tenance. In addition, there are travelling 
allowances, which cover the necessary outlay 
incurred in travelling. A careful young man 
ig thus independent from the day he sails, say 
at the age of twenty-three, though at first he 
may require a small help to purchase horses 
and ponies. Before he becomes eligible for 
promotion, the Assistant Conservator must 
pass an examination in the language of the 
district to which he has been posted. 

Before stating what the chances ot 
promotion are, a few words of explanation. In 
the protection and management of the 
51,000,000 acres of reserved forests, three 
classes of officers are employed—protective, 
executive, and controlling officers. The 
officers of the two classes first named are all 
natives of India, the protective officers (forest 
guards) being persons without any ‘special 
education, while the executive officers (forest 
rangers) have mostly received their professional 
education at the Imperial Forest School of 
Dehra Din, at the foot of the Himalaya. 
These executive officers obviously constitute 
the most important portion of the whole 
forest establishment, and Assistant Con- 
servators sent out from England begin their 
career, or ought at least to do so, as 
executive officers in charge of a range. But 
the revenue which these estates yield at present 
is not sufficient everywhere to carry out the 
organisation of forest ranges. The 51,000,000 
acres of reserved forests at present only 
yield a gross revenue of 18,000,000 rupees 
(£1,200,000), or less than 6d. an acre. Their 
condition generally was miserable when 
regular management was begun. Reckless 
cutting, and the annual jungle fires of the 
hot season, had devastated them; but they are 
improving, and the revenue is growing steadily. 
In twenty-five years, from 1873 to 1897, it 
has trebled. The expenditure, however, is 
necessarily large, absorbing at present a little 
more than one half of the gross receipts. 
The State forests of the kingdom of Saxony, in 
Germany, which aggregate 431,000 acres, 
yield a net annual revenue of 30s. an acre; they consist of 108 
ranges, each under an executive officer, who has charge of 4,000 
acres on an average. Eventually, say ten years hence, when 
the revenue of the Indian forests has come up to Is, per acre, 
there ought to be 2,500 rangers, each in charge, on the average, 
of an area of 20,000 acres. At present there are only about 
500 forest rangers. 

The controlling branch of the Service, to which Assistant 
Conservators belong from the date of their appointment, at 
present consists of one Inspector-General of Forests, nineteen 
Conservators, and 174 Deputy and Assistant Conservators. 
These appointments are all recruited from Cooper’s Hill, and the 
ambition of a young man who by habits and constitution is fit 
for the work, and who has made use of the excellent training he 
receives at Cooper’s Hill and on the Continent, naturally will be 
to obtain one of the twenty highest appointments. The pay of 
the Inspector-General rises to £2,000, that of six first-grade 
Conservators is £1,280, while Conservators of the second and 
third grade draw £1,080 and £880 respectively. The twenty 
existing permanent incumbents have, on an average, taken 
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eighteen years from Assistant Conservator to reach the class of 
Conservators, six have'attained to it after periods varying from six 
to fifteen years, while four have required from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight years to reach it. These figures show at a glance 
that promotion in the Indian Forest Service does not go by 
seniority. Asa rule the best men get to the top, and this is as 
it ought to be. 

To most young men the wonderfully varied, exciting, and 
often dangerous sport which the forests of India abundantly 
afford, will be the chief attraction, while some may be induced 
to choose forestry for their profession on account of the wealth 
of interesting problems which the life of trees, shrubs, and 
bamboos, and of the animals inhabiting the forests, presents to 
the scientific man. All, however, who put their heart and their 
entire strength into this noble business will feel supreme satis- 
faction if they succeed in making forestry indigenous in India. 
Hitherto it has been like an exotic plant—it can be naturalised 
only if the bulk of the work is done by the natives of the 
country. The officers trained at Cooper’s Hill belong to the 
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{mperial Service. Between them and the class of forest rangers 
a lower controlling staff has been organised, which belongs to the 
Provincial Service. This staff is entirely recruited from among 
the class of forest rangers, and it is intended gradually to increase 
this staff, while making a corresponding reduction in the numbers 
of Deputy and Assistant Conservators. The training of rangers, 
therefore, for these more responsible posts, and the selection of 
the fittest from among them, will, in future, be one of the most 
important duties of the men sent out from England for the 
Imperial Forest Service. The aims are high, and the best men 
only should devote themselves to forestry in India. They will 
have the advantage of entering a growing business, the 
importance of which is sure to be recognised more and more 
every day by those who are in authority. And when the present 
forest revenue has trebled, which, if all goes well, may be 
expected to take place in much less than twenty-five years from 
this time, the pay of all classes of forest officers doubtless will 
largely be raised. ; 

A young man going out does not generally think of the 
pension he will receive on retirement. Most forests in India, it 
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is true, are exceedingly 
feverish, but the constant 
outdoor work strengthens the 
constitution, and, as a matter 
of fact, some of the hardest- 


worked Indian forest officers 
have attained a great age. 


It may not therefore be out 
of place to state that at the 
end of twenty years’ service, 
of which two years may be 
spent on furlough, the 
pension amounts to £350 a 
year, while at the end of 
twenty-five years’ service, 
three years of which may 
be on furlough, it is 
£437 tos. Those who have 
rendered three years’ 
approved service in one of 
the highest appointments are 
eligible for a higher rate, 
which amounts to £525 a 
year. Of late years an 
excellent arrangement has 
been made, under’ which 
officers entering the Service 
are required to contribute a 
subscription to the Forest 
Officers’ Provident Fund, 
ranging from a compulsory 
minimum of 5 per cent. up 
to a voluntary maximum of 
10 per cent. of their salary. 
On the date of retirement 
these contributions, with 
accumulated compound interest, are paid to the officer, or, in 
the event of death before retirement, to his heirs. 

[We regret that the delay in publishing these articles, 
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A FOREST DWELLING. 


which were written some considerable time ago, may render one 
or two passages not quite up to date. We are indebted to 
Mr. J. W. Oliver, Conservator of Forests, for the photographs 
used to illustrate the articles.—Ep. | 





Seine Netting in the Tweed Estuary. 


for the salmon fisher associated with the very name of 

that noble river Tweed. Noble as a river it still is— 
the border river that Scott loved so well—but as a salmon- 
bearing river it is scarcely to be called noble any longer. Year 
by year the accounts that we hear of it and read of it become 
gloomy and yet gloomier. It seems as if the Tweed salmon in a 
decade or so would’ cease to be. We hear lurid tales of poaching 
at the mouth, and not at its mouth alone, poaching that the river 
watchers actually dare not resist. It is a very lamentable state 
of affairs in a country that calls itself civilised, where life and 
property are supposed to be tolerably secure. Not in these days 
would the good Sir Walter have the fun that he used so to enjoy 


A T the moment of writing there is inevitably a certain pathos 


at the “burning of the water,” spearing the fish fathom deep - 


by the torchlight, often falling headlong over the boat’s bows into 
the water at the attempt, coming up with a laugh and a shake of 
his coat, like his own dog Camp, to get inboard again ard go 
on, in his own undaunted way, after another. At the moment, 





CAREFULLY 


ARRANGING THE 


indeed, we see a gleam of hope. There has been held a great 
meeting of the representatives of various fishery boards through- 
out the kingdom at the Fishmongers’ Hall—appropriate site— 
under the presidency of the Prime Warden of the Worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers himself—what better auspices? And 
the meeting has passed a resolution to ask the Board of Trade to 
appoint a Royal Commission to look into the whole question of 
our declining salmon fisheries and suggest means of arresting 
the decline, the said resolution being enforced by the chairman 
of the Wye board expressing the hope that the work would be 
done without delay—as if ever a Royal Commission were known 
to dawdle !—and by the chairman of the Severn board expressing 
the hope that the Commission would consist of competent 
persons—as if ever a Royal Commission consisted of other than 
competent persons ! 

All this looks as if something really might be done; and we 
find ourselves echoing the hope of the gentleman from the banks 
of the beautiful Wye, that it may be done quickly. But in the 
meantime we are a long way from the 
beautiful Tweed. 

It is, perhaps, almost in the 
nature of insult to the intelligence of 
the class that is designated as the 
‘‘ordinary reader ” to give a description 
of the method of operations with the 
seine net; but since there are inland 
dwellers whose interests may not have 
led them to consider the subject, let it 
be briefly explained that the seine is 
a long narrow net, with corks on its 
upper length. The net is laid out in 
the sea or estuary in the shape of a 
semi-circle, then hauled ashore with all 
that it may contain of fish within 
its embrace. The two windlasses in 
the pictures carry the ropes attached 
to the net itself, the office of the ropes 
being to give the net a longer reach 
into the sea. The first picture shows 
the men Layinc THE NET IN THE 
Bows of the boat that bears it out into 
the sea. This is a delicate operation, 
for it is rather important that the 
net should “pay out’? smoothly when 
it is launched into the sea, because 
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the whole business of 
yetiing the net cleverly and 
without entanglement into 
the water should be 
achieved as quietly and 
quickly as may be, in. order 
to avoid frightening the fish 
that it is proposed to enclose. 
So soon as the net has thus 
been disposed it may be 
drawn in to the shore, a 
process technically called 
HAvuLING THE SEINE, in 
the manner shown in the 
last illustration. This is 
the exciting moment, as the 
net’s circumference is con- 
stantly diminished and the 
silvery spoils within come 
more and more into evi- 
dence. Customs may differ 
in different parts, but the 
writer has often seen the 
boat attending to this part 
of the work, too, by rowing 
gently just outside the, cres- 
cent enclosure of the net to 
frighten back any enter- 
prising fish that looks like 
meditating a jump over 
its wall. Far different, too, 
from this salmon netting 
with the comparatively smal! 
seine in the Tweed estuary 
is the netting of the im- 
mense shoals of herrings 
or pilchards that may some- 
times be seen on the Cornish 
coasts. So miraculous a 
draught of fishes do these 
immense seines sometimes 
enclose, that to draw it 
ashore at one haul would 
inevitably break the net, 
so that it becomes neces- 
sary to bale out the fish, 
as it were, from the greater seine by means of smaller seines, 
and so gradvally and in detail draw the immense mass of 
fish ashore. 

But such miraculous draughts are not the lot of the 
salmon fisher, least of all on the Tweed estuary, in these 
later years when the stock of fish seems so woefully diminished. 
Sometimes the fishermen may go on time after time, as long as 
the tide or the energy of the men serves, hauling the seine, 
shifting a few hundred yards at each haul, and yet have parlous 
little to show at the end. Despite the ancient Joe Miller jest 
that theirs ought to be mighty gain, because it is all “ net” profit, 
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the glorious uncertainty of 
the fisher’s lot attends 
their enterprise almost as 
constantly as the angler’s. 
But we are all kopeful 
of better things by grace 
of the Board of Trade 
and its Royal Com- 
mission. 

The charming photo- 
graphs from which these 
pictures are taken have had 
quite a little career and 
celebrity of theirown. An 
enlarged edition of the first 
was shown at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s ex- 
hibition some few months 
since, and the third is on 
exhibition at the moment of 
writing in Edinburgh. The 
second is a view of some 
fishing-boats at anchor in 
the Tweed estuary, with a 
distant prospect of the o'd 
town of Berwick—debatable 
city that prided itself for 
so long a while that it 
was neither English nor 
Scottish — a town round 
which so much history has 
been made, and_ which 
keeps so much of historical 
interest and beauty still, 
now that the alarms of 
war are no longer round 
about it. 

In the picture, which 
is taken from the far 
side of the river from 
the town, may be dimly 
seen both the small and 
comparatively humble 
bridge communicating with 
Tweedmouth and_ Spittal, 
and the far more modern 
and imposing affair that is a monument to the engineering 
genius of Robert Stephenson. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 





LACHENALIA NELSONI. 
ee is, without doubt, the most handsome of all the Lachenalias, and 
we were pleased to see a group of it sent by Lord Suffield, of Gunton 
Park, Norwich, to the recent interesting exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Allan, the gardener there, grows this Lachenalia to 
perfection, the spikes tall, and bearing a wealth of deep orange-yellow flowers, 
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whilst the leafage is | road and rich green. Nor‘olk seems to be quite a county 
for Lachenalias, and two varieties are clea:ly identified with this region, as 
suggested by the names Causton Gem and Vicar of Causton. If the writer 
were compelled to limit his se‘ection to one kind, thit one would be Laci enalia 
Nelsoni, so rich and distinct in colour. Lachenalias may be g:own either in 
pots or in suspended baskets, with the flower spikes forming a rich surface of 
colour. This note is written now, as the flowers are in full beauty, but the time 
to pot the bulbs is August, putting ten in each 6in. pot, and using a soil made 
of loam with plenty of filre in it, mixed with well-decayed cow manure and 
sharp silver sand. After this stand the po's in a cold frame, merely placing the 
lights on when the weather is very wet. Early in November transfer toa 
greenhouse in which a temperature of about 45deg.—not lower—is maintained, 
and place near the glass to prevent a drawn growth, Give the plants liquid 
manure occasionally to promote finer flower spikes and foliage. The after- 
treatment of the bulbs must be carefully carried out, gradually decreasing the 
supply of water until it can be stopped altogether. Early in the summer place 
the pots out of doors in a sunny place to ripen up the bulbs. 
NICOTIANA SYLVESTRIS. 

As this is the time for seed sowing, a note should be made of this new 
Tohacco plant, Nicotiana sylvestris, which promises to even eclipse in popularity 
the widely-known N. affinis. N. sylvestris is more useful, and should be 
grouped freely, using it largely in the summer beds. The flowers appear in 
wonderful profusion, and their tubular form is, in a measure, graceful, whilst the 
sunshine does not bid them close up until the cool of the evening. A great 
fault of N. affinis is its habit of almost withering up in midday. The new species 
requires similar culture; it is a very easy plant to manage, merely sowing the 
seed now in gentle warmth, pricking out individually into small pots, and then 
potting on until of a convenient size to place in the open garden, which must 
not take place until quite early in Jure. The Tobaccos quickly suffer from 
frost, and late in May a frost wiil sometimes upset the gardener by browning the 
leaves of his newly-; lanted bedders or killing them outright. This is unp!easant 
on the threshold of summer. 

AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT OF HARDY FLOWERS. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticu‘tural Society it was interesting to 
see so mary beautiful early hardy flowers exh bited, and we made a note o' the 
more interesting, to show how m.ny charming plants are in flower now, either in 
the open or in a cold frame or greenhouse. 


Iris Danfordiz, I. reticulata and the variety major, I. histrioides, 
I. stylosa, I. stenophylla.—These early Irises are amongst the 
most exquisite of all hardy !ulbs. Of this group, I. stenophylla 
is a new and important addition. Its flowers are large, blue, 
with deeper-coloured falls. A very fine form of the Netted Iris, 
I. reticulata, is that named major. It is taller than the type, and 
has much larger flowers, as the name suggests, without any loss 
of their rich fragrance. 

Galaithus Elwesi Wh: talli, Galanthus Elwesi robustus, Galanthus 
Fosteri.—The variation of that fine Snowdrop, G. Elwesi, is 
interesting, but many of the named varieties are very much like 
the type. Whittal.i is as distinct as any of them. 

Muscari priecox.— A pretty turquoise blue flower in the rock ga:den 
at this time; it is quite a litle gem, ard new. 

Adonis amurensis. 

Saxifraga Burseriana and the variety major. 

Eranthis cilicica; an uncommon Winter Aconite. 

Cyclamen Atkinsi and i's varieties album and purpureum. 

Narcissus Bull.ocodium, N. B. citrinus, N. minimus, N. cyclamineus, 

Helleborus orientalis and varieties (Lenten Roses). 

Croci of many leautiful kinds, 


This is a list of flowers in beauty before February had run its course. Every 
one of them is worth the protection of a frame or greenhouse, so that one may 
enjoy ti.eir pure colours. 


THE TRUE YORK AND LANCASTEK ROsE. 

A few days ago Mr. George Paul, the world-famous rosarian at Cheshunt, 
showed the writer a shoot of the true York and Lancaster Rose, which at the 
present time is flowering in one of his Rose houses. Few know that the true 
York and Lancaster Rose referred to by Shakespeare has flowers of distinct 
colour upon the same p‘ant, white and rose, and in this way many of our most 
beautiful garden Rc ses have been produced. When a Rose Lehaves in this way, 
a departure from the normal ‘orm is called a sport, and the shoot that bears the 
sport is taken care of by the gardener for future trial. But the true York and 
Lancaster Rose bears these flowers of white and rose habitually ; it is the nature 
of the plant todo so, We refer to the matter here |ecause another Rose is 
freque: t'y exhibited and sold as the famous badge of the two opp: sing parties. 
This spurious production is Rosa Mundyi; it is a pretty, single flower, white, 
striped with red, but not the famous Rose of history. 


BropiA&A (TRITELEIA) SELLOWIANA. 

We have heard many express their «pinion that this plant will prove 
as hardy as the Brodizea uniflora, better known as Triteleia. If such be the 
case, then we must welcone a bulb of much impor ance. The Triteleia is 
quite familiar in gardens ; it fo:ms a mat of foliage, hidden almost with pale 
white and lilac-shaded flowers, and it spreads quickly. The species Sellowiana 
is rather taller, and its flowers of a self golden yellow colour, relieved only 
ly a grecn keel on the segments. This species is quite new, and has been 
in bloom for some time in Mr. A. Worsley’s greenhouse at Isleworth. It is 
about 6in. in height, with grassy leaves recurving gracefully, and the flowers 
apj ear singly on the scape, whilst they are also fragrant. They pos-ess one 
unioriunate trait—tbat is, they only open out fully when the sun shines. We 
hoye this species will be hardy in the :ock garcen. On sunny banks, the rock 
garden, at the fcot of standard Rhododendrons, and in warm borders, its rich 
golden colour would be as enjoyable as the deep yellow of Daffodil. But 
everything depends upon its vigour and hardiness. 


PRUNING RosEs. 

Rose pruning is still to many minds a mystery. Even good gardeners 
approach the work with some fear, as_if afraid to either cut back hard enough 
or to leave the shoots of an undue length. Serious blunders are committed 
occasionally, especially when the flowering wood of climbing varieties is cut 
away, because such a practice is considered correct. Climbing Roses should first 
receive attention, and remember that the fine shoots produced before midsummer 
of last year will bear the flowers. Cut away these, and the prospect of blossom 
is destroyed, Old s:.oots in the way may be removed to permit the younger 
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and stronger ones to come up, and late shoots may go, because these, being 
ill-ripened, will not flower. -Roses similar to the Banksian and Ayrshire groups 
mus: be left practica'ly untouched. Simply cut away the dead wood and any 
shoots tov overcrowded. Leave shoots upon Moss Roses quite 12in. in length. 
Towards the end of March is the time to prune the Hybrid Perpetual and 
Hybrid Tea Roses. The golden rule is to leave the shoots upon the vigorous 
Hybrid Perpetvals about 15in. long, measuring from the place where pruning 
occurred the previous year. Shoots of more moderate growth may be left about 
a foot, and weakly kinds requie hard cutting back. Always cut back to a 
plump bud fronting outwards. Very thin shoots are valueless and should always 
be cut away. This also assists in opening out the centre of the bush. We shall 
write more about this next week. 
SEED SOWING. 

This is a busy time of the year for seed sowing, as between this and the end 
of April the majority of annuals for the open garden and to flower in pots must be 
raised. We must repeat the advice so often given to sow thinly, and this applies 
to vegetable as well as flower seeds. It is impossible, wheth.r a seedling be in the 
garden or in the greenhouse, to flower stronzly and we'l if in its infancy it is 
huddled up with its neighbours to fight for life and supremacy. Apart from the 
struggling, it is waste of seed, and one is always anxious to reduce expenses. 
Frequently a dozen seeds are sown where one would suffice. ‘When sowing 
under glass, watch the seedlings to prevent a drawn, weakly growth. There is 
so much beauty in annual flowers, that more use should be made of them in the 
garden. In the Duthie Park at Aberdeen they are made great use of, taking 
their right-ul share in the adornment of the gar’en, but in the North the growth 
is stronger and the flowers of purer colour than in the South. The strong 
Scottish air certainly biings annuals to greater perfection than the milder 
temperature of the home counties. The way to succeed is to sow thinly, give 
each plant sufficient space to develop, and keep seed-pods picked off, as a plant 
cannot perform two duties satis actorily at once—p:oduce seed and maintain a 
continuous flower display. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Farm Seeds: Kent and Brydon, Darlington. 
Asparagus: George Bunyard and Company, Maidstone, Kent. Herbaceous 
Plants: F. Percival, Lach‘ord, Warrington. Manual of Horticulture, a useful 
guide for the garden, for 1900: Messrs. J. Kelway and Sons, Langport Nurser‘es, 
Somerset. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. —We are always pleased to assist readers 
in difficulties concerning their gardens, We are also in touch with many first- 
class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may require 
the serv.ces of a reliable man, 
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- THE sixte nth annual show of the Hackney Ilorse Society, which was 
held at the Agricultural Hall last week, proved to be one of the most 
successful of the entire series, in spite of the fact that the entries showed 

a slight decrease, which was undoubtedly owing to the war, so many of those 
interested in the breed being at the front. At the same time, it may at once le 
admitted that the yearling stallions were, asa class, an inferior collection, feebler 
even than they were last year, when they were not a very strong lot, this being 
a circumstance which was, of course, a subject of regret to lovers of the 
variety. On the other hand, there was great consolation to be derived from 
the fact that the yeariing fillies were superb; indeed, the mare classes were 
excellent all the way through, whilst the stallions, thouzh Leginning indifferently 
with the yearlings and two year olds, improved at each successive class, until 
by the time the four year olds and upwards were reached they were very fine 
classes. 

There is, however, one matter in connection with the judging which may 
le alluded to in a review of this most success{ul show, and that is the attention 
which appears to be paid to an exaggera'ed action above all other points. Of 
course no one will deny that action is essential to a harness horse, as without this 
no animal would ascend far above the dignity of the forty pounder; | ut it is 
nevertheless regrettable to notice a disposition on the part of hirness horse 
judges to neglect such important points as feet, joints, and bone. ‘* No feet no 
horse” is an axiom amongst breeders which has | ecome hoary with age, but it is 
none the less true on that account, and the idea of a harness horse which, no 
matter how fine a top he may possess, or how brilliant his action may be, 
does not possess a durable set of understandings, is entirely opposed to common- 
sense. The Hackney is beyord a doubt the king of harness horses ; he can and 
does instil into his offspring the gi‘ts of action, carriage, substance, size, and 
endurance, but his value and his importance, recognised as they are by the 
breeders of every nation in the world—witness the army of agents o: foreign 
Governments sent over to the last show to buy—will disappear, unless judges 
attach the proper amount of importance to the most essential points. 

The show was honoured by a visit from II.R.H. the Prince of Wales on 
the second day, the Prince, who was attended in the Royal box by Sir Walter 
Gilley, the Duke of Portland, the president of tl e society, and Mr. Charles E. 
Galbraith, the re iring president, arriving just after the stallion championship was 
decided. This honour was conferred upon Mr. Livesey’s McKin'ey, by Garton 
Duke of Connaught, which was third in his class last year and second at the 
Royal Show at Muidstone, the reserve ‘alling to Sir Walter Gilbey’s Royal 
Danegelt, by Danegelt, which won the championship two years ago, and was 
very unlucky not to repeat the performance this year, as he possesses far letter 
joints than the winner. The cup for the best young stallion went to Mr. Buttle’s 
three year old Rose'lan, by another for ‘er champion, Rosador, which was the 
property of Mr. Buttle, who bred them both; whilst in the mares the chief 
honours fell: to Scotland, as Mr. Galbr:.ith secured both the championship and 
reserve, the former with Rosadora, by F.osador, and the latter with Queen of the 
West, by Garton Duke of Connaught. These are two superb mares, and thorcughly 
deserved their positions, as did Mr, Livesey’s great leathering Welcome, by 
Connaught, whith carried off the cup for the Lest of the fillies. 

Some excellent animals were entered in the driving classes, but the dimensions 
of the judging-ring at the Agricultural Hall are so contracted as to render it 
impossible for any big-actioned horse to do his merits full justice. This circum- 
stance probably accounts for ihe inability of the judges to satisfy the experts at 
the ring-side, who severely criticised several of their Cecisions, 
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S in his previous 
play, “ Peter 
the Great,” 


Mr. Laurence Irving 
in ‘Bonnie Dundee” 
displays a _ cleverness 
which is positively irri- 
tating in comparison 
with the ‘barrenness of 
the result. It seems 
such a quantity of good 
work wasted. There 
are scenes in the new play at the Adelphi Theatre which are 
very good indeed, good drama, good fiction, good logic. But, 
alas! these, the best moments in his work, seem quite apart from 
the main issue, independent of what should be the central theme ; 
they possess an interest and a power of their own, unrelated to 
the issue which should form the pivot around which every 
incident shou!d revolve. 

We could forgive easily the fact that the Graham of Claver- 
house Mr. Irving shows us on the stage is not in any shape or 
form the Claverhouse of history, of history written by the 
sympathiser of the Jacobites or of the Covenanters. This could 
have been forgiven had the new Claverhouse possessed dramatic 
qualities of his own. But he does not. Bonnie Dundee, as 
we see him at the Adelphi, is the ordinary hero of melodrama, 
though it is melodrama played in costume. When duty calls 
him to be harsh he is harsh, with a furtive tear in his eye. 
When he is not on duty he is acting the good fairy to ragged 
little boys, and becomes the passionate gallant sighing for love 
of his lady. 

This would not have mattered from a dramatic point of view 
had the drama which depended thereon convinced and interested, 
but it never convinced, and interested only spasmodically. There 
were scenes of colour and excitement, and there were scenes of 
deadly dulness. But whether they were lively or whether they 
were dull, it did not seem to concern the story. 

For instance, the first act, the marriage of Claverhouse and 
the desire for vengeance on the part of the Covenanter whom he 
had displaced in the lady’s affections. Good drama. This is 
succeeded by the Court of King James, the dreariest, dullest 
Court which ever was seen. We see 'James deserted by all his 
adherents, save Claverhouse alone. We see his preparations for 
departure to France, the most protracted preparations which ever 
were seen. The one thing did not seem to bear any relationto the 
other. Then we arrive at the Hall of the Covenant, Edinburgh. 
There is a brilliant and animated crowd, three-quarters.in favour 
of Prince William, a few still loyal to the Stuart. Mixed up 
with this is the deception of Dundee’s wife by the dissenting 
tival, who obtains possession of a letter written by Claverhouse 
to another lady, apparently in terms of the most ardent affection. 
In reality the letter is really in cipher, and deals with the fortunes 
of King James. For the purpose of the dramatist the cipher 
had to take this form, but the embroglio is not very convincing. 
Next we are taken to the chamber of Graham's wife; she is a 
prisoner in the hands of the brutal Covenanter. Dundee comes 
and rescues her in a very ingenious and cleverly worked out 
scene, which would have been much more effective if it had had 
more to do with the plot we thought we had set out to see 
unwoven, The end of the play shows us the victory of Killie- 
crankie and the death of Claverhouse. 

Mr. Taber plays with distinction and charm the character of 
Dundee. Miss Lena Ashwell, as always, is delightful. Miss 
Susanne Sheldon is over-weighted in the character of the woman 
who sins for love’s dear sake. Mr. Mackintosh did all that was 
possible with the part of the King. But; in spite of its good 
Scenes, in spite of the brilliant spectacle, in spite of excellent 
acting, the new Adelphi play failed to hold the interest or 
stimulate the imagination. 


Sar contemplated revival of ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue ” will strike a pleasant 
chord of memory in the minds of many ; its startling and unique success 
—-for no other pantomime play since produced has attracted ‘the public 

—its charm and artistic qualities, the vitality of its musical accompaniment, 


AT: THE: THEATRE 





and the simple human interest 
of its story, gave to it at its 
original series of representa- 
tions, some yeus ago at the 
Prince -of _Wales’s Theatre, 
a distinction and an appealing 
force which have not been 
equalled by any of the ‘*dumb 
plays” since placed before 
us. Nor must we forget the 
exquisite rendering given to 


‘ it by the company, who, for the main part, will return to repeat their 


delightful treatment. We shall see Mme. Jane May as Pierrot, M. Courtés, 
M. Gouget, and Mme. Schmidt, Miss Ross-Selwicke being the only newcomer 
in the cast. Either at the Comedy Theatre or at the Prince of Wales’s—at 
morning performances—we shall | e given the opportunity of renewing acquaint- 
ance with a very charming entertainment. 

Mr. Benson has determined to prolong his visit to the Lyceum Theatre, 
and to add other plays from his repertoire to the list of his London revivals. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Benson’s organisation is doing valuable work in 
the provinces by keeping alive there famous classics and worthy old plays, and 
it may seem ungrateful in us to cavil at the quality of the wares he provides for 
us in town, but when a company appears at the Metropolitan Lyceum Theatre 
and challenges criticism in the capital, it must be content to stand or fall 
by the standards already set up. 

So successful continues ‘*‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre that it is not unlikely we shall not be given the opportunity of 
seeing ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” this year after all. Shakespeare may last the 
present season out, and we know that ‘* Rip” would not be considered 
sufficiently important to form the autumn production, As it is more than 
likely that Mr. Tree will visit America in the following year—1901—*‘ Rip” 
may be shelved indefinitely. However, should ‘* A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” prove to have exhausted its popularity—of which at present there 
is no sign—after Easter, ‘‘ Rip” would be staged for a short run before the 
summer vacation, 

The English ‘*Cyrano de Bergerac” has been produced at last — at 
Blackpool —and the important provincial papers of Manchester and Liverpool 
chronicle a great personal success for Mr. Charles Wyndham in the part of 
the wonderful Gascon with the big nose. The adaptation of Mr. G. Stuart 
Ogilvie and Mr. Louis N, Parker receives careful and considerate treatment, if not 
enthusiastic praise, but it will be fairer to wait until we see the English version in 
town before giving any expression of opinion as to its value. The task of the 
adaptors was a very difficult one—to rendér into another language the glowing 
poetry of M. Rostand. But it is pleasant to be able to state that capable 
authorities seem to be delighted with Mr. Wyndham’s rendering of a character 
in which the great Coquelin shone so brightly. In one phase of the part 
we expect Mr. Wyndham to excel M. Coquelin, who was never able to give to 
the pathetic side of Cyrano the depth and sincerity possessed by the English 
actor, 

When the war is over and the *‘ honours” fly thick and fast, it is to be 
hope that the inexhaustible efforts of the theatrical profession in aiding the 
charities of our soldiers and sailors will not be unrecognised by those in authority. 
The thousands of pounds that have been poured into the treasuries of the 
national charities represent many sacrifices on the part of the directors of the 
theatres—sacrifices of time, energy, and money. Mr. Tree, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Wyndham, and many others have worked loyally and earnestly, 
and the profession they represent deserves to be honoured in one way or 
another. 

On May 2nd there will be yet another matinée in aid of the troops. Once 
again the St. James’s Theatre will open its doors in their service. A performance 
of new one-act plays—including one by Mr, Sydney Grundy—will be 
given by George Alexander and his coadjutors, on behalf of the Lady 
Lansdowne and Lady Audrey Buller’s fund for the wives and children of officers 
at the front. 

Mr. Alexander will shortly appear in a new one-act piece by Miss Florence 
Warden. It is of modern interest, and is entitled ‘‘ A Patched Up Affair,” and 
will precede ‘* Rupert of Hentzau” each evening. 

One is glad to be abte to state that the fine acting of ‘* Magda ” has had its 
due reward, and that the mostly unfortunate little Royalty Theatre has been filled 
every evening. This is a tribute to art such as we do not hear of sufficiently 
often, for ‘‘ Magda” is a very serious play and does not possess the superficial 
attractiveness which audiences generally require nowadays. 

A wave of prosperity has made itself felt theatrically since the good news 
came from Lord Roberts, and not before it was wanted, for the previous 
depression was very real and widespread, though some few fortunate houses did 
not feel it. Her Majesty’s, Daly’s, and the Gaiety are doing excellently well, 
and ‘*A Message from Mars” at the Avenue, and ‘Facing the Music” 
at the Strand are drawing very large audiences to playhouses not uniformly 
so blessed. 

sur Henry Irving’s return to the Lyceum draws nearer and is being 
anticipated with warm interest. Everyone is glad to know that he has made 
another great success in the United States, and that the great actor is relieved of 
those irritating limitations which must have weighed very heavily on a mind so 
vigorous and a temperament so buoyant, PHaBus. 
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gardener—using the term in its broadest sense—are 

turned to the flowers of summer, to consider the way 
the seeds are tried before reaching the gardens of the purchasers. 
Thousands of flower lovers are at this time purchasing seeds to 
produce plants to enrich and perfume the summer months, and 
not a few are dependent upon the seeds, vegetable and otherwise, 
for a livelihood. Those who live by the garden and the field 
know that the best seed alone spells success, and to obtain seeds 
to give strong, healthy plants, severe preparation is necessary. 

We have taken for this article in the series the seed grounds 
of Messrs. J. Carter and Co., of High Holborn, and will consider 
the methods followed on a 1,500-acre seed farm near the Essex 
Coast, where large quantities of their world-famous flowers and 
vegetables are grown for seed alone. 

The more important seed farms of the firm are in the Vale 
of Dedham, the beautiful country of Constable, and a visit in 
summer-time is fraught with pleasant memories of pastoral 
scenes limned by the great painter. Constable’s country appeals 
to the artist and 


| is interesting at this season, when the thoughts of the 


to the gardener, | —_— 


in truth, to all 
who appreciate 
gentle tree-clad 
slopes, lush pas- 
ture, and brilliant 
dashes of colour 
from a thousand 
expandedflowers. 

The farms 
are away from 
the track of 
tourists; they are 
seen only’ by 
those who travel 
for this purpose. 
A feast of colour 
is the reward of 
afew hours spent 
here, and for a 
visit a sunny July 
day should be 
chosen, when the 
vast hosts of 
annuais and other 
flowers are in full 
blossom. The 
whole farm seems 
under a covering 
of richest colours, 
blocks of purple, 
rose, white, or 
some tender hue, 
maybe, from the 
sea of sweet pea 
saturating the air 
with delicate per- 
fume, or _ pic- 
turesque gaillardias ; many of the lines of colour reach half a 
mile, and the gently sloping ground further heightens the effect: 
Waves of colour dye the brown earth, waves representing 
flowers treasured in the English garden, and set out in their 
richest form. 

The eyes looking across these acres of flowers become 
weary of the picture so brilliant and varied. Several acres may 
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be covered with 
larkspurs in breaks 
of separate colours, 
with intermingling 
saponarias, to 
prevent the various 
forms of the lark- 
spurs from hybridising and thus mixing up the strain. The 
Tom Thumb nasturtiums, which it is interesting to know 
originated with Messrs. Carter, create perhaps the gaudiest 
display. Where they flower it is a field of colour, gold, crimson, 
scarlet, red, and intermediate shades, and sending forth a sweet 
nutty smell, fresher than the dainty perfume of sweet pea or 
mignonette. A blaze of colour comes from the acres of the 
variety King of Tom Thumbs, every leaf almost hidden beneath 
the extraordinary profusion of flowers. 

Compared to the nasturtium of forty years ago, the modern 
variety is a distinct gain; the older kinds were weedy, the flowers 
sheltering amongst the leaves, and rarely coming forth to 
proclaim their colouring and beauty. All this has been changed 
by rigid crossing and selection, the object being to make the 
flowers appear above the foliage and render the plant effective 
in the summer garden. Ruby King Tom Thumb nasturtium is 
a remarkable red flower, and the brilliancy of a large mass of 
the beautiful Empress of India was painfully intense, from which 
we turned with relief to an acre and a-half of the white sweet 
alyssum. Those 
who wish to grow 
the finest annual 
flowers for colour 
and freedom 
should pay a 
visit to some 
good seed farm, 
such as Messrs. 
Carter’s, as at a 
glance almost one 
knows those 
kinds of. most 
importance in the 
garden. The 
godetias, for 
example, were 
represented in 
large masses of 
the popular varie- 
ties, as Lady 
Satin Rose, rosy 
crimson, Lady 
Albemarle, of a 
similar shade, but 
quite distinct seen 
side by side, and 
Princess of 
Wales, rich 
crimson. A whiff 
of delicious frag- 
rance was borne 
on the wind; it 
came from a 
sweet sultan 
known as Cen- 
taurea mar- 
garita, the white 
feathery flower 
smelling of honey, whilst quite a trifle, but filled with perfume, 
is the dwarf yellow annual named Lupinus luteus. 

Ten acres of sweet peas loaded the air with fragrance. This 
favourite flower of the days long ago and our own time has been 
much. sought after for all forms of pretty decorations during 
recent years, and in these ten acres are colours of many shades, 
from purest. white, through delicate pinks, as tender as the apple 
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blossom. of spring, to dark scarlet and pale blue 
to deep purple. Walking over these flower- 
laden acres, we noticed a curious habit of the 
pretty convolvulus minor, viz., that it turns its 
flower to the south; so if seed be sown outside 
the window, choose a south aspect. 

Of course, the ever-precious mignonette 
was a great crop, but of late years fashion 
has decreed that the loose panicled white, red, 
and yellow varieties should give place to plants 
of closer growth without losing the great virtue 
of fragrance. More colour arrests the eye, 
clarkias, linarias, poppies, splashed with satis- 
fying shades, candytuft, and Virginian stock, 
showing by the enormous quantities grown 
the hold which the old garden flowers 
still retain upon those who treasure their 
flower beds and borders, One revels in 
colour from the varied hued . mesembryan- 
themums, sparkling like crystal dew drops in 
the sun. 

The graceful salpiglossis bends in the 
breeze, not far from flaunting petunias, 
wondrously striped and blotched; but to make 
a list is to weary the reader. 

The seed farm is not of flowers alone; 
wheat, peas, beans, and every vegetabie in 
demand are cultivated even more extensively 
than the annuals. 

We lingered by the bean patches and thought of Thomson’s 
rapturous appreciation of the perfumed flowers: 

‘* Long let us walk 
Where the breeze Llows from yon extended field 
Of blossomed beans. Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy than, liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul.” 

A large acreage is devoted to wheat. One variety, named 
Carter’s Hundredfold, pcssesses strong straw, supporting large 
full heads. Edible peas are grown on a great scale, and 
amongst many varieties we noticed the world-famous Telephone 
and Stratagem, which, in spite of the excellent kinds raised 
since their introduction, still hold their own. 

Seed farming is an interesting pursuit. The professional 
grower desires to produce his general stock of seed through cross 
fertilisation. A start is made with an approved type, which is 
placed by itself, away from closely allied forms, and the best 
qualities of the flower, vegetable, or cereal, as the case may be, 
are developed. Mankind cannot change the climate of a locality, 
but it is possible to convey plants from one end of the world to 
the other and accustom them to their altered conditions. By 
selection and culture the types may be improved, and thus the 
good virtues of the plant become hereditary; they are handed 
down from generation to generation. One can hardly recognise 
in the buxom cabbage of to-day the coarse wild plant of a chalky 
coast-line, but this British wilding has given rise to the kale, 
savoy, Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower, every one brought to 
their present perfection by the hybridist. Seed patches of any 
of these vegetables should be kept apart, to prevent, through the 
agency of wind, bee, and bird, an intermixing of pollen, which 
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has the effect of upsetting the distinct features of these much- 
allied groups. A small area is more likely to prove mixed than 
a large field, and for this reason seed from large fields of one 
variety is more reliable than that from crops grown upon a smaller 
space. 

A field of cabbage seed, no matter how healthy and 
promising, is no surety that the crop resulting from it will be 
true. A knowledge of its history or pedigree is required to 
forecast a profitable return. On this account immense care and 
attention are given to these matters by the leading seed growers, 
and English seeds are infinitely preferable to those produced 
upon the Continent, where too often quantity is considered before 
quality. 

This is the system undertaken in Messrs. Carter's seed 
grounds, and in this way only are English flowers, vegetables, 
and cereals brought to perfection and maintained true to name. 

Of course, at this season the seed farms in Essex are in a 
condition of preparation. The seed is starting into life, and with 
kindly winds, warm rains, and sunshine will develop into the full- 
grown plant. Then comes the burst of summer flowers, each month 
revealing some fresh splash of colour, as the plants blossom in 
their appointed season. In the fulness of July is the time to revel 
in this scene of colour and smell the drowsy scent-saturated air. 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


LAY pigeon shooting has become a popular form of amusement on board 
C ship since the war broke out, and there is no reason why it should not 
take a permanent place among the various ‘‘ diversions of the ocean,” as 
they are sometimes called. The trap is screwed to the deck, within a few yards 
of the stern, and the speed with which the targets flash out of shot renders it 
unnecessary for the guns to stand at 
more than six or seven yards rise. 
Even then only men accustomed to 
shooting. live birds from the trap are, 
as a rule, able to put in their second 
barrel, When the vessel is pitching 
the targets prove extraordinarily 
difficult to hit, so much so that upon 
one occasion recently no less than 
seventy-three were missed in succes.ion 
by men known to be expert game 
shots and trap shots, 

It is satisfactory to hear that a 
number of sportsmen and gunmakers 
intend to form themselves into a sort 
of committee ‘‘ to discover and ‘show 
up’ the makers of spurious guns, and 
the dealers who endeavour to foist 
upon unsuspecting customers cheap 
and inferior firearms as weapons built 
by trustworthy and well-known men.” 
It may be remembered that not long 
ago Mr. Charles Lancaster, of Bond 
Street, happened to notice a dubious- 
looking shot-gun exposed for sale in 
a shop nezr Covent Garden. He 
entered the shop, examined the weapon 
closely, found that it bore either the 
name of a well-known maker or a 
name almost exactly similar—a name 
evidently intended to mislead the 
public—and in the end he bought the 
gun and took itawaywith him. His sus- 
picions proved correct; the dealer was 
accused, convicted, and subsequently 
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fined £20. That was the incident which originated the idea of forminz the 
‘investigating committee” al.uded to, and there is every reason for believing 
that the investigations which the committee are about to institute will lead to 
results eminently beneficial to sportsmen and gunmakers alike. The method of 
misleading the public by removing the rib from a pair of worn-out barre's by a 
famous maker—whose name, of course, the ril) always bears—and then soldering 
it to a pair of worthless barrels, was largely in vozue a few years ago, but 
nowadays it is comparatively seldom resorted to. Equally fraudulent, however, 
is the plan of a‘tering the name. Thus, we sometimes come across a gun with 
the nime ‘‘ Purdy,” or * Tolly,” or ‘*Westly Richard,” or ‘* Bosswel,” or 
** Greene ” engraved upon it. The ignorant or careless purchaser is often misled 
by means of this simple ruse into believing that he is buying at an absurdly low 
figure a second-hand gun by Pu:dey, or by Tolley, by Westley Richards, by 
Loswell, or by Greener. As a fact, it is almost imp: ssible to obtain from a 
second-hand gunshop a éona-fide second-hand gun or rifle in good condition, if 
it is built by a well-known maker, unless a fair price be paid for it. Only 
recently I was asked to try to buy a gun in good order by any good maker for 
£10 or £12. I inspected the stock of at least twelve dealers in second-hand 
firearms, but in vain. Boswell guns, Churchill guns, Purdeys, Lancas‘ers, 
Greeners, Cogswell and Harrison guns, Boss guns, Lang guns, Turners, Lincoln 
Jeffries, and a dozen more were there, but they were not to be had for less than 
£16 or £20 each, while for self-ejecting and hammerless guns by 
these and other famous makers, the prices ranged Letween £21 and 
£31 10s., according to the age and condition of the piece. In the 
end I bought my friend a keeper’s gun—-I went to Bland for it 
—for £6 6s. or £8 8s., and he is still delighted with it. 

Readers of Country LIFE may remember the hysterical 
controversy which raged in certain Engiish newspapers some 
seven years ago owing to an attempt leing made to leygalise 
‘*Sunday Sporting,” whatever that may be. Sunday shooting had, 
at that time, just been legalised in Bohemia, and it was that which 
gave rise to the discussion over here. | Whether ‘* Sunday Sporting ” 
would prove an unmitigated blessing in Enzla: dis doubtful, for in the 
‘* official returns” of the shooting which teok place in Bohemia the 
year after the enactment there of the new law I find some interesting 
though peculiar records “. . . On an average,” we are told, 
‘about 1,000 cartridges ahead were fired. Among the bags (s7c) 
were included 27 men, 13 old women, 7 boy:, 3 girls, and 3,014 
wounded. . They shot also 132 calves, 12 cows, 3 bulls, 
2 horses, 175 goats, 72 sheep, 59 rams, 3,671 sporting dogs, 11,491 
house dogs, 8,612 cats; grand total, 24,469 domestic animals.” 
The sum paid by way of indemnity to the wounded amounted to 
413,000 florins ; the doctors’ bills to 633,000 florins ; while the total 
number of hours which the ‘‘spoitsmen,”’ between them, spent in prison 
was 74,088. I think they manage these th'ngs better in England, 

A correspondent wants to know ‘‘if there is any simple way of 
finding out what charge of powder any individual gun will burn.” 
He is fond of using heavy charges, he says, | ut is not certain if his gun 
willlun, say, 46 grains of powder, as it has only 28in. barrels. The 
following is a simple and almost infallible test. Spread some large 
sheets of paper—white paper for preference—al.ng the ground for 
about 6yds. Then kneel and fire over them. If any unburnt 
powder is afterwards found on the paper the charge was too heavy 
for the gun. Asa rule, even 28in, |arrels will buin 45 or 46 g:ans 
of any scrt of nitro-compound. —I have often shot pigeons from the 
trap with a gun which has only 29:n. Larrels.. The charge which I 
used was 48 grains of E.C. and 140z, of shot. Yet I know. that 
every particle of the powder was consumed “iti the barrels. Such a 
charge, of course, requires 2in. cases and a gun specially bored 


for it. BJ. 7: 


RACING NOTES. 


HE sale is over, and Fashoda is avenged. Flying Fox goes 
to France. Of course there will be a great deal. of 
lamentation over his departure, and it is douttless to be 


regre:ted that so good a horse should leave us. Yet it is very. Ji. A, Rouch. 
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far from being a national. misfortune, 
and for my part I view the exile even 
of a great horse like Flying Fox with 
much greater equanimity than the 
drain of first-rate brood mares which 
goes on steadily in every depirtment 
of horse breeding. The regret for 
Flying Fox is mostly sentimental, since 
Orme still remains a hcrse I believe 
to be not, indeed, the greatest rice- 
horse, but the most. distinguished .of 
our younger sires. It is with particular 
satisfaction that I think of the bold 
and judicio s purchase of Vane by the 
Prince of Wales. Should I be for- 
given, I wonder, for saying that I 
thought her the best-shaped animal of 
the sale? Calveley, Goblet, and Quest 
were all bought at prices which, while 
large intrinsically, were not out of 
proportion to their value. Calveley is 
a real stayer, and after winning one or 
two good cup races will probably qu te 
pay his way. Missel Thrush dis- 
appointed me, and if he has shown a 
tendency to ringbone, that should be 
against him as a stud horse, for such 
defects of bone are hereditary, at all 
events in some families. 

The racing at Harst Park, has 
disposed of Manifesto for the Grand 
National. In talking this race over 
with an owner of chasers we agreed that 
the horse had not improved since last 
year. This is exactly what I expec ed. 
After 12 years of age most chasers lose s eed and dash. Of course, it will be said 
that Ilurs: Park is not Aintree, and three miles is not fourand a-half, and that the 
horse was not fit. All very true, but not enough to account for the exceedingly 
easy manner in which Ilidden Mystery disposed of the fivourite. It must not be 
forgotten that the latter pecked badly. Hidden Mystery is beinz made a favourite on 
the streng:h of his performance on Wednesday week. I do not think he is quite 
a Grind National horse, though a smart chaser that will earn many a bracket in 
three-mi'e chases. It is, however, only right to say that the friend with whon I 
talisel over the race, and who is an owner and rider, does not agree with me. With 
Tipperary Boy, said he, out of the hunt, and Dro -heda not favoured by his own 
stable, the race seems to be a l:kely chance for Romanoff, a horse whose performance 
in the Liverpo 1 Trial Steeplechase inpressed me more than that of any Grand 
National cindidate we have seen out so far, We know that he will be made as 
fit as possible, that he will be well ridden, and that he can get the distance ; 
therefore on Romanoff shall my hopes be fixed. With regard to the entries 
for the Lincolnshire, following the rule I laid dovn of watching which of the 
candidates are doing satisfactory work, I find that Gerolstein, Downham, Berzak, 
Her Male, Strike-a-Light, Sir Geoffrey, and Wantage are all doing well. 
Should all these come to the post, I should prefer Mr. Percy Peck’s candidate. 
For Berz.k I have never cared; he has been steadi'y written and talked up, 
but Iam not convinced of his merits at the weight. Wantage is improved a 
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great deal, and the pain in his temper is far less acute than it was, Strike-a- 
Light is not quite good enough on his previous form, while Downham and Sir 
Geoffrey at the post will be very genuine candidates. There will be a large 
field, probably two dozen, I have said nothing about Refractor or Survivor this 
week, because although I believe the former could win and the latter might have a 
good chance if J. Waugh chose him as his representative, of course both will 
not go, and Survivor’s character is too bad to trust. The future of racing is still much 
more interesting than the past. Nevertheless, a meeting which has such a name as 
the Grand National Hunt must not be passed over in silence. In fact the sport was 
considerably better than any we have had lately, but not so good as to make us 
greatly regret the closirg of the steeplechase season. There was a great deal of 
falling about, and two riders were a good deal hurt. Easter Ogue came down 
in the National Hunt Steeplechase ; Eoos and Spiddal, being the only two that 
stood up, finished first and second in the order named. Excuses have of course 
been made for Easter Ogue, but he probably fell for the same reason that 
generally brings horses down at the end of a four-mile chase—because he was 
blown and could not go any further. Next week, when matters have settled 
down afier the great sale, we shall be able to extend our speculations into the 
future, and try to find how things are going for the Spring Handicaps. One of 
the events of the week was the winning of the Hounslow Selling Hurdle Plate 
by that fretful jade Sicily Queen. Mr, Arthur Yates bought her for 120 guineas, 
and she may be better for the change of stable. R. Nightingall rode an 
admirable race on her. On the whole it was an eventful week-——Manifesto 
beaten, Montauk, Levanter, and Tipperary Boy out of the ‘* Liverpool,” 
Romanoff and Hidden Mystery good winners, and Drogheda looking fit and 
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well, and still apparently not carrying so far the confidence or, at all events, the 
good wishes, of his detractors, and: last, but not least, the great sale. I hear that 
Flying Fox will not go for the .Ascot Cup, that his fee will be 400 guineas, 
and that good judges think the Prince of Wales has got the bargain of the sale. 
The picture of Flying Fox which appeared in last week’s CoUNTRY LIFE was 
so excellent, and: met-with so cordial a reception in the Press, from the Z7mes 
downwards, that the conductors of the paper have, I am glad to say, decided to 
publish in this number an additional portrait of the famous horse, together with 
the por.raits of Mr. and Mrs, John Porter. VEDETTE. 
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THE FIREPLACE AND THE BEAM. 
(To THE Epiror OF ‘f COUNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r.—Two cares have come under my recent notice of old houses within an ace 
of being burnt down by the catching fire of a beam running under one of the 
big fireplaces, This is a well-I:nown cause of fire i old houses, but I venture 
to think it a danger that is not even yet sufficiently appreciated, and for this 
reason. Inmates of a house are apt to argue that, since they have gone on year 
aiter year and no fire has occurred, they are proved to have immunity from risk 
of fire occasioned in this way. Dut experience proves that this is not the case: 
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At the same time, in spite of experiente, people are «pt to argue that it is 
impossible that a beam which has for long been in one position can suddenly 
catch fire from a fireplace that has also becn left unmoved and is kept in good 
repiir, I should like to be allowed to state how, in my opinion, it becomes 
possible for a beam to catch fire under these circumstances, In the first pace, 
the beam is constantly becoming drier, and therefore more inflammable ; but 
the cause of the ultimate conflagration is probably much more subtle than this. 
Also the fireplace, wall, or floor may be wearing a litle thinner ; but this, again, 
is not a sufficient account. In all likelihood the real reason is that, as the beam 
has probably been smouldering from time to time for many years, its substance 
has gradually become a little wasted. The effect of this is to make a certain 
vacant space around, or in one part of, the, beam that was before filled up, and 
the result of this vacant space is that a certain draught plays through, especially 
as the air gets heated ; this fans the smouldering beam into more or less active 
flames, and the mischief is done, . I venture to submit this to your consideration, 
because it seems to me to remove the difficulty of perceiving how these fires can 
originate after so many years, and may thus prevent people from arguing 
themselves into a false security in spite of the warnings of repeated experience. 
The fact is that anyone taking an old house should have the relative positions of 
the great beams and the fireplaces most carefully inspected by a competent person. 
In modern houses the builder.is generally on h's guard against thiskind ofrisk. —II. 


THE BEST .DAHLIAS. 
(To THE Eprror. oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—As the time’ for buying Dahlias is at hand, I wish you would give me a 
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selection of the more satis‘actory varieties for the garden, especially of the beautiful 
Cactus kinds, which I tried last year with success. I admire their big showy 
flowers, but wish they would hold their blossoms more above the leaves. —W. 

[We do not think a better selection could be made than the following. It is 
the list recommended Ly the National Dahlia Society, a ‘selection of twelve 
varieties of distinct colours, which make an especially effective display in the 
garden on account of their good habit and freedom of flowering.” The 
varieties are as follows: Alfred Vasey, reddish amber, Beatrice, lilac, Britannia, 
pale salmon, Countess of Lonsdale, salmon pink, Keynes’ White, pure white, 
Lucius, orange, Mrs. Leopo'd Seymour, yellow, Matchless, maroon, Magnificent, 
pale buff, Mary Service, rosy heliotrope, Regulus, crimson-scarle*, and Starfish, 
scarlet. Many varieties of exquisite colourins are omitted, but unfortunately it 
frequentiy hippens that flowers beautiful in themselves are of little value in the 
garden, because they hide their beauty in the midst of foliage. This is what 
you complain of. Starfish we consider the finest Dahlia in existence ; 
its colour is a decided scarlet, and the flowers are of the true Cactus-like 
form, with pointed, somewhat twisted petals, a shape which raisers should 
always try to reproduce, not a something between a Cactus and show Dahlia. 
Ot the pompon Dahlias possessing the same attributes of freedom and good 
habit mention is made of the following twelve: Anne Holton, crimson 
tipped with white, Bacchus, scarlet, Douglas, maroon, Eurydice, blush edged 
with purple, Eva, carmine, Fashion, orange, Janet, salmon, Marion, rich yellow, 
Martial, crimson, Nerissa, rose, Whisper, yellow, and White Aster, the most 
useful of all the white pompon varieties; it is probibly more grown than any 
other kind, irrespective of group. Of single Dahlias, the ‘best varieties of 
distinct colours” are given as Amos Pe:ry, velvety maroon, Aurora, amber 
suffused with orange, Demon, darkest, maroon, Jack Sheppard, yellow striped 
with red, Leslie Seale, lilac with crimson ring, Miss Morland, crimson, Miss 
Roberts, yellow, Northern Star, red edged buff, Polly Eccles, fawn w th crimson 
ring, Phyllis, white stripe. with crimson-purple, The Bride, white, and Victoria, 
white edged -with-crimson,—ED.] 
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GORSE GROWING FOR PASTURE. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—As I have recently returned from New Zealand, it 
may be of some value to your numerous readers to have 
further particulars of gorse growing for pasture and fodder 
than are to be found’ in’ the article and letters which I 
remember having read with much interest some two or 
three months ago in your excellent journal. On the 
Pakaraka Estate, near to the Bay of Islands, owned by Mr. 
P. C. Williams, gorse has been sown on land which was 
supposed to be incapable of carrying grass, and which in 
its natural state would not carry one sheep to 100 acres, 
Under gorse, the land is now carrying two sheep per acre 
in winter-time, whilst in the spring it carries from ten to 
twelve sheep per acre. The sheep eat the young’ shoots 
of the gorse, and the idea is to stock the land sufficiently 
heavily to keep the gorse from becoming too high and 
coarse. When the growth has become too coarse it is 
practicable to burn the bushes, which kills the large 
stems, and when the shoots spring again, as they do 
about the base of the bushes, the sheep, in their eagerness 
to get at the succulent growth, break down the charred 
remains. Young go:se can, of course, be chaffed or 
bruised and fed to stock; but if the experiments that 
are now being carried out by farmers in New Zealand 
prove that gorse growing for pasture is possible, it will enable large areas of 
what are known as ‘‘ bad lands” to be occupied with a peaceful and profitable 
business. I enclose a reproduced photograph taken on the Pakaraka Estate 
which appeared in the Auckland Weekly News; this proves better than 
arguments the possibilities and value of gorse for pasture.—R. MACDONALD 
BirD. . 

A HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.”} 

31r,—I enclose herewith a snap-shot of two young humming-birds which I took 
ast summer while staying at the Canadian National Park at Banff, N.W.T. 
The nest was about 4ft. from the ground, and close to the log cottage at the 
entrance to the ‘‘ Basin” where everyone went to take the sulphur baths. The 
caretaker of the baths was very proud of the nest, and 
watched over it from the beginning till the young birds 
had flown; and as some hundreds of tourists must have 
examined it in all its stages, I think it is remarkable that 
the old bird did not desert it. I tried several times to 
include the mother bird in my photographs, but never 
succeeded.— Louis CASTELLAIN. 





ROOF GARDEN IN LONDON. 

{To THE EpITor oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I should be glad of some advice as to roof 
gardening in London. I have an asphalt roof facing 
south-south-east, and wish to make a sort of pergola 
between the chimney-stacks. Unfortunately, the heat 
of the chimneys does not seem to suit the Ampelopsis 
Veitchii which I planted (in pots) last year. I would 
be most grateful for any hints as to plants that like 
a hot aspect and do not mind being scorched in summer 
and exposed to searching winds in winter. Carnations 
and spring bulbs succeed well. Would clematises, 
climbing roses, lonicera, and brambles be likely to answer 
on a pergola? Any hints as to pots, drainage, etc., would be welcome, as I have 
only been used to a country garden.—F. A. W. 

[You ask a most interesting question, and we hope readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE experienced in roof gardening will give ‘*F. A. W.” assistance. Every- 
thing depends upon the attention you care to give the plants, especially in 
summer, as the soil in the pots, exposed to the full sun upon a housetop, would 
quickly get dry. We should prefer tub vardening in this position, such as large 
tubs or pots containing crimson zonal pelargoniums, the variety Henry Jacoby 
for preference, m riles, sweet ve.bena (Aloysia citriodora), pomegranate, 
Agapinthus umbellatus, the blue African lily, heliotrope, Romneya Coulteri, 
and Mandevilla suaveolens, but then you must have a conservatory to place 
them in during the winter. If you mean quite hardy plants, then naturally only 
hardy things must be selected. Make the pergola of good s:out oak, and firmly 
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fix the branches, as upon the roof top this walk of climbers will L« much 
exposed to wind. Plant either in deep troughs or in po's. If the chimney- 
stacks are too warm for the Virginian creeper, we are a‘raid few things will be 
happy in this position. Roses will probably fail—they detest town life 
altogether—whereas carnations, especially of the old clove type, seem happy ina 
sooty atmosphere. Try the common clematis and C, montana, ivy Emeralo 
Green, a very vigorous variety, with rich green leaves, Hablitzia tamnoides, a 
quick-growing plant, with masses of greyish-white flowers in-summer, vines, 
especially Vitis Coigne:iz, or even the common Sweetwater and Black Hamburg, 
annual convolvuluses, canary creeper (Tropzeoluin canariense), maurandya, and 
annual Japan hop. We think you would find annual flowers as satisfactory as 
any, especially the canary creeper and Japanese hop, as these grow very 
quickly and stand much hardship—the former has an abundance of yellow 
blossom in summer, and the airy tendrils of the hop 
are very pretty. Sow seeds freely of fragrant annual 
flowers ; mignonette, Virginian stock, the popular-sweet- 
scented tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), the newer N. sylvestris, 
which does not shut its flowers during the daytime, and, 
we believe, tropzeolums (dwarf) would blossom pro‘usely. 
The tobacco, Virginian stock, an 1 mignonette would smell 
pleasantly in the evening. These are only suggestions. 
We should much like to kave also some help from readers 
who may possess a roof garden of their own.—-ED. | 


A FALCONER’S DIFFICULTIES. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouUNTRY LIFE.”] 
31R,—I see you have two of my photographs in last week’s 
(February roth) Country LIFE, also a few remarks 
concerning them. I wish to point out that in two instances 
you are wrong. I have read three or four first-class books on 
fatcoiry, and claim to have a pretty fair acquaintance with 
the subject. I knew perfectly well that a block was the 
proper perch for a falcon, but I fail to see why the bow-perch 
should not answer equally well, especially as it had a broad 
wooden plank standing on edge all round, about a fvot off the ground, whic he 
could sit on if he liked. Also I know perfectly well that he had no feathers 
missing from his wings at all; they were all perfect, and I have him stuffed to 
prove it. I grant you it had the ‘‘hunger-trace” on its tail, but that was 
unavoidable, as in the summer holidays I was shooting his food for him with a 
little rook rifle, and I could not feed him regularly. I was quite aware that I 
could have “imped” it, but falcon tail feathers are not to be picked up 
every day, andi I could not lay hands on any ; besides, he was not trained, so it did 
not materially matter. Now, as to the sparrow-hawk, you are entirely wrong. 
It did not belong to me to start with, but to a fellow who knew nothing of 
‘‘ falconry,” and it was kept in a cage, as he only had got it a few days efore. 
I put a pair of jesses on it an! put it on the back of a garden chair to be 
photographed, It was very wild, as you can see from the position, but the 
feathers were in perfect order, especially the tail. What 
you have taken for stray feathers was the leash made of 
plaited string. —EWEN KENNEDY. 

[Our covrespond:nt must have read the ‘first-class 
books on falconry” with a very moderate degree of 
attention if he thinks that a falcon is of the male sex, or 
that a bow-perch with an edge plank in its vicinity is an 
‘equally proper perch” for such a hawk as a block. 
The writer of the article on ‘* A Falconer’s Difficulties ” did 
not say that any feathers were “missing” in either of 
the hawks, but the fact that their plumage was broken and 
disordered was obvious to anyone who looks at the illus- 
trations. The idea of our correspondent that a sparrow- 
hawk which had been kept for some days ‘‘in a cage” 
still had her feathers ‘‘ in perfect order” needs no comment. 
People who find that hunger-traces are ‘* unavoidable ” 
should not keep hawks. —Eb. ] 


WEASEL CAUGHT IN MOLE-TRAP. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘*CountTRy LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I believe such a capture is not uncommon, but the 
first time it occurred on my ground the victim was brought 
to me as I was preparing to photograph some flower 
subjects, so that his portrait was done also. This was a 
year or two ago, and when the same thing happened azain 
early this winter I remembered that I had a negative, of 
which I now send a print. I suppose the weasel only hunts 
the mo!e-run as he does any other hole that comes in 
his way, or does he actually hunt the moles?—G. J 

[Our impression isthat the weasel hunts the mole, —ED.] 
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